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Ir is a pity to confess it, but it must be confessed, 
that the mechanism of all public services comes in between 
the actor and the people who are to be helped. The ‘+ Insti- 
tution” at last regards itself as essential, and even the officers 
of the institution forget for what it is instituted. Thus the 
colleges at Oxford were created for the benetit of poor stu- 
dents who were attending the university, and at last they have 
become so costly that an act of Parliament is necessary to 
enable students to attend the university without making them- 
selves members of any college. If on these pages we cared 
to refer to ecclesiastical illustrations, we should tind many in 
which, as a Hebrew prophet says, the priests and worshippers 
come to worship the cart in which the offering is brought to 
the temple, and forget to worship the God to whom the tem- 
ple is dedicated. 

The attention of the Public Education Society of the city 
of New York has been called to the gradual inroads of mech- 
anism and system on the very business of the training of the 
children of New York. Indeed, if we rightly understand it, 
that society has been formed with the hope that, as we attach 
a governor to a steam-engine to moderate the extravagance 
of some of its movements, the society may be able to check 
some of the ultra-elegancies of the great public school estab- 
lishment. When one comes to such a pass that all the chil- 
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dren of a primary school wait ti!l the word of command 
betore they blow their noses, and then take out their handker- 
chiefs and blow them in unison, it seems worth while to 
look a little at the advantages gained by such uniformity, 
and to ask if they are not counterbalanced by the disadvan- 
tages. When one sees an exhibition of twelve hundred chil- 
dren who, with children’s love of precision, execute their 
movements as Frederick’s soldiers might do, one enjoys thie 
beauty of the spectacle; one is glad to know that the children 
of the public schools took the medal of the centennial cele- 
bration for the accuracy and precision of their marching; but 
when, at the end of the school exhibition, one is told that the 
twelve hundred children have all been looking at one spot on 
the wall for a prescribed half-hour, one asks a little sadly 
What may have been, perhaps, the permanent effect upon the 
nervous constitution of some delicate child, to whom God had 
never given, by His own lips, the order that she should stay 
still for more than sixty seconds. 

The remarkable books of Miss Le Row, ‘* English as 
She Is Taught” and ‘* The Young Idea,” have shown, with a 
wonderful collection of examples, that all this precision does 
not in every case result in the highest success. ** Pedagogy,” 
if we are to take the word of the day, is beginning to 
acknowledge that everything is not to be taught or to be 
learned by routine. There is a wonderful document. issued 
by the Massachusetts Board of Education, in which the board 
presented the result of an exercise which was made the same 
for many thousand pupils in the schools of several different 
counties. The well known story of Cyrus and his judgment 
as to the two coats, taken, perhaps, from ‘* Sandford and 
Meiton,” was given to pupils who had been eight years in 
school. Each pupil was permitted to read this for six min- 
utes, and then wrote it out from memory. The result of these 
examinations showed that a boy of fourteen years and nine 


months was able to reproduce this story, which is of about 
two hundred words, in really elegant writing, with almost 
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entire precision. On the other hand, another boy of about 
the same age abridged the story in his hours work into these 
eleven words : — 

«The boy was whiped because he had the littles boys 
coat.” 

These two illustrations may be taken as showing what 
are the two poles among thirty or forty thousand children, 

who have the same task given to them under the same condi- 
tions: and the contrast ought to show every teacher how 
absurd is the expectation that one system, though it should 
have been arranged by Pestalozzi and John Milton in council, 
should be equally adapted to every child who is put under his 
charee. 

The absurdity of uniform or mechanical system is proba- 
bly best met by ridicule, and it is to be hoped that even 
within the next half-century some Cervantes may arise who 
will laugh the whole of the mere mechanism of the school- 
room out of existence, as thoroughly as Don Quixote put an 
end to the absurdities of the system of chivalry. The name 
of chivalry has not lost its charm, and never will; the eternal 
principles which lie under the system are eternal, and there 
is no danger that they shall be forgotten or ridiculed: but 
nobody will wear plate-armor because his ancestors wore it at 
Agincourt. 

It is not in schools only that the danger of such mechan- 
ism comes in. One has heard, for instance, of the matron of 
an old woman’s home, who selected from the applicants on 
the list the old lady who made least trouble to the inmates of 
the home. Now the exact purpose of such a home is provi- 
sion for old ladies who do make trouble. 

One hears of colleges which, in the careful arrangement 
of examinations, are looking to the ease of the professors and 
teachers when the students shall have been admitted. Now 
colleges are not founded in order that professors and students 
may have an easy time, but that the ignorant may be enlight- 
ened, and those without experience may be trained. 
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Fortunately we have not come to that pass in which hos- 
pitals refuse the most difficult cases. The medical protession 
keeps loyally true to the principles from which it is born. 
But even in hospitals eternal vigilance is necessary, that the 
people who carry them on shall not think they are meant 
for the advance of science, or for the instruction of students. 
As dear Dr. Holmes says, in his bright way, it is ever to be 
remembered that the primary business of a doctor is the cure 
of the patient. 
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THE MISSING SCIENCE. 
BY EDWARD ATKINSON, 
COCTOR NON DOCTOR, 


In public addresses and ins private demonstrations Mr. Edward 
Atkinson of Boston has shown the remarkable results of his investiga- 
tions on cookery. He has now made such arrangemeuts that others can 
profit by them. The * Aladdin cook-box, or portable stove, which can 
be carried anywhere and used anywhere, is now ready for sale. 

Mr. Atkinson permits us to print some passages from a paper which 
he read to the Boston Thursday Club, one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished of the Boston clubs. ‘The reader will see at once that the new 
invention takes rank among the foremost improvements which affect the 
health, comfort, and larger life of our time. | 

THE struggle to support the material life of men and 
women is directed : — 

First: To putting a few bits of board, supported by 
brick, timber, or stone, over our heads for shelter. 

Second: In this, the best-clothed country in the world, 
to converting on an average each year sixteen pounds of cot- 
ton and ten pounds of wool per capita into cloth, carpets, 
blankets, and other textile fabrics. [An average family of 
tive persons consumes annually eighty pounds of cotton, worth 
$8.00, and five pounds of wool, worth, in the grease, $1.00, 
per year. | 

Third: To securing our food and preparing it, the pro- 
portion varying in some measure with the section of the coun- 
try and the climate. 

The provision for shelter and the adequacy of the shelter 
varies more than any other element in life in ratio to the 
income of the family. Working people do not have as many 
clothes at one time, but they wear out more clothing than the 
well-to-do. There is a closer approach to communism or 
equality in the food supply than in any other element of life ; 
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food differs in quality more than in quantity, but the working- 
man can eat more and digest more than the man of leisure. 
An average working-man at moderate work must have one- 
quarter of a pound of nitrogeneous food or protein, one-cighth 
of a pound of fat, and one and a quarter pounds of starch 
every day, combined with water, making three and a half to 
four pounds a day. Those who do the hardest work requir 
more fat and protein and less starch. 

Physiologists differ a little as to the relative chemical 
proportion of the nutrients which are considered necessary 
for subsistence, vet when their formule are reduced to ca/or- 
tes, or mechanical equivalents of heat, the dietaries established 
by Voit, Playfair, and others become almost identical. The 
application of the system of ca/orées, o1 the mechanical equiv- 
tdents of heat, to the food question, has been invented and 
adopted by Professor Atwater in his researches upon food, 


with some very curious results. On comparing two tables of 


the amounts of food consumed by working-men, he struck 
two cases where the heat units of the food said to be con- 
sumed were double that of a German soldier on a forced 
march. Thinking there must be an error in the statement, he 
investigated more closely. In both cases he struck a brick- 
yard; one in Somerville, Mass., the other near Middletown, 
Conn. In both these cases the proprietors had found that 


they could obtain the greatest tale of bricks by feeding their 


workmen with the largest amount of beef: the dietaries were 
correct at double the amount of food consumed by the Ger- 
man soldier. 

When computed by the day the requisite amount of food 
seems small; three to five pounds of solid and liquid food to an 
average working-man ; by the year, however, according to our 
extravagant mode of using food, so much of which is wasted, 
each adult needs to have prepared for him two hundred to 


three hundred pounds of meat, about two hundred pounds of 


flour, making two hundred and eighty pounds of bread, tifty 
to one hundred pounds of milk, fifty to one hundred pounds 
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of butter, fifty to one hundred pounds of sugar, six hundred 
to seven hundred pounds of vegetables, one hundred pounds 
of salt, pepper, cheese, fruit, spices, and sundries, making 
from fifteen hundred to seventeen hundred pounds in all. 
In many cases, in the families of the well-to-do, a ton of food 
is converted to use or to waste, as the case may be, in cach 
year for each person. The flour, meat, and butter may be 
brought over the railway one or two thousand miles at the 
price of a day's wages of a working-man. 

In the past few years all the utilitarian sciences have 
been wonderfully developed, and scientific methods have been 
applied in almost all arts relating to the production and dis- 
tribution of materials; but there is one art, perhaps the most 
important of all in its relation to the material, moral. and 
intellectual welfare of the community, to which little or no 
science has as yet been applied: in which there is no well- 
developed technical art capable of being taught upon a scien- 
titic method, or of being learned except by empirical practice, 
and that empirical practice is usually conducted by a very 
ignorant class of persons. That factor in life upon which 
comfort, health, and strength most fully depend has been 
almost entirely overlooked, ignored, and neglected to the end 
that I can tind no book treating this subject which even 
approaches the standard of science as applied in the other 
arts; no attempts are made to teach this fundamental art, on 
which we all depend, that are above the level of a mere jum- 
ble of empirical devices. This fundamental science to which 
I refer is the science of applying heat to the materials which 
we eat, commonly called cooking. I think that you will all 
concur with me in this statement when I set before you the 
facts which are capable of illustration, and which will be 
illustrated by the apparatus now before you.* In any family 
in which two kerosene lamps, each having a cireular wick of 
one and a quarter to one and a half inches diameter, are 





* This was written fora club, and while being read twelve separate 
preparations of food were cooked in two ovens with two lamps. 
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burned for the purpose of lighting the household four hours, 
a sufficient amount of heat is wasted to cook fifty to sixty 
pounds of bread, meat, and vegetable food, with the expendi- 
ture of one quart to three pints of kerosene oil, costing by the 
barrel, for the best quality, two and one-half cents per quart. 
Sixty pounds of cooked food would be sufficient for the sup- 
ply of fifteen adult working people. 

In an oven which is made of wood pulp one inch in thick- 
ness, I can prepare four charges of food in eight hours; two 
charges of ten pounds each of bread, two charges of fifteen 
pounds each of fish, meat, vegetables, and puddings. By its 
use a family of tive persons can do everything but fry ; they 
ean stew, simmer, bake, and roast in this oven, and can 
readily prepare twenty pounds of food a day, with a consump- 
tion of oil not exceeding two cents’ worth. 

I have placed in this oven three and one-half pounds of 
round steak, with one-half pound of suet, two pounds of corn 
beef, two pounds of salt codfish, one-half pound salt pork, 
three pounds of veal, one pound of ham, two pounds of pota- 
toes, one-half pound of beets, one-half pound of carrots, one 
pound of cornmeal, one pound of oatmeal, and one and a half 
pounds of milk, making nineteen pounds in all, combined in 
six different dishes, the total cost being $2.10. These are all 
dishes which require long, slow cooking, and they have been 
subjected to the heat of the lamp for four hours. The cor- 
responding starchy food which should be added to this ration 
of meat and other articles would be sixteen to twenty pounds 
of bread, sixteen to twenty pounds of potatoes, and a few 
condiments. The whole cost of sixty pounds in this combi- 
nation, which could be cooked on the same day in this oven, 
with one quart of oil costing two and one-half cents, would 
be $3.20, making sixteen full rations at twenty cents each for 
an average working-man, or twenty average rations for a 


working-woman not engaged in arduous or mechanical labor. 
In another oven of a little different construction I have 
prepared some rather fine cooking; the contents are four 
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pounds of the best sirloin and tenderloin steak, cut very 
thick, without bone or flank, prepared with mushrooms; three 
pounds of halibut @ la creme; eight quail; a dish of macaroni ; 
a dish of stewed celery; a dish of salsify, or oyster plant. 
There is hardly room for the right proportion of potatoes 
with these six dishes, and I have therefore decided that the 
fumily oven for a family of eight persons should be two inches 
longer, in order to make room for the additional quantity of 
vegetable food cailed for with this quantity of tish and meat. 
A good deal more could be put in if tin pans were used 
instead of vegetable dishes, but I think that tine cooking is 
better done in porcelain or in china than in metal. 

Now when we consider the nature —I may say the 
infernal nature — of the common cooking range or stove or 
frying-pan, as commonly used, especially infernal in summer 
in the small houses and dwelling-places of the working peo- 
ple, I think that you will be prepared to admit that there has 
as yet been no practical science in appiving heat to the cook- 
ing of food. There has been a great deal of art and perhaps 
some science applied to the preparation of food to be cooked, 
hut this is a separate matter. 

Now, when we bear in mind that the price paid for the 
materials of food by ninety per cent. of the people of this 
country takes up one-half of the income of the family, or 
more, I think that you will again concur with me that there is 
no new science which could be presented for your considera- 
tion of greater importance than the science in which I propose 
to make a crude beginning at this time. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Let me refer to the common impression that the rice-fed 
coolies of India and China are very strong, and that they 
derive their strength exclusively from their diet of rice. Now 
rice is almost all starch; it contains a very small amount of 


protein, or nitrogeneous material, which is necessary for the 
formation of muscle; hence a rice-fed population would be 
an under-fed population. In a recent report which I have 
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received, made on behalf of the English government, the 
competition of India wheat with that raiséd by English farm- 
ers is treated, and the limit of production of the wheat which 
can be exported is stated to be the amount of available land 
which can be spared from the cultivation of rice and pulse. 
That word pulse reveals the secret; leguminous plants, peas, 
beans, and the like, are rich in nitrogen, and by that report 
it appears that a much larger proportion of land is devoted in 
India to the cultivation of the pulse crop than to the rice 
crop. There is also an upland rice of which we know little 
in this country, which I have reason to believe is more nutri- 
tious than the swamp rice. 

While the ordinary cookery book is deficient in any 
scientific instruction, yet there is one noted cookery book 
Which contains a famous receipt — Mrs. Glass, in her cele- 
brated receipt for cooking a hare, says, ** You must first 
catch your hare.” In my instructions for cooking I lay down 
the rule, ** You must first catch vour heat and then keep it 
Where it will do the work in the right way.” 

My first hint how to do this was derived from a descrip- 
tion of the Norwegian Cooking Box; I had never seen one. 
The instinct of the Norwegians had taught them that the 
most suitable buildings for their climate should be built. of 
timber and plank massed together in thick walls, wocd being 
the most effective of all non-conductors of heat that could be 
put to common use. Mr. Clough, the city architect, lately 
told me that when he was investigating the true material of 
which a memorial building should be built in a certain city, 
he found that brick buildings were the least durable ; wooden 
buildings of solid construction, like our colonial houses, the 
most durable under ordinary conditions: but stone buildings, 
provided the right kind of stone were used, of course, the 
most durable of all. 

The Norwegian cooking apparatus consists of a box of 
wood lined with hair felt, or fur, and then with metal. <A 


smaller box made of metal, adapted to receive the food, fits 
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loosely in this outer case. The space around this inner box is 
tilled with boiling water, and the heat, being kept in by the 
non-conducting outer wall, does its work upon the food, of 
course at somewhat below the boiling point. This proves at 
once to you that there is no necessary connection between the 
boiling point, which at our sea level is 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the degree of heat necessary to do the cooking of 
our food, This fact was discovered, by accident even, by 
Count Rumford, who had thought that the way to boil meat 
is to boil it, when, in fact, the way to spod? meat is to boil it. 
A leg of mutton was accidentally left by him in a drying 
room used for other purposes, and exposed to a heat from 
about 140 to 180 degrees, as I remember the statement: in 
the morning, to Count Rumford’s surprise, instead of being 
dried up, it was nutritiously cooked and of full flavor. 

In order to convert the Norwegian Cooking Box into a 
constant cooker, all that was necessary for me to do was to 
add a circulatory apparatus similar to the one with which 
your bath boilers are heated. This was the apparatus which 
I brought to a meeting of the club three or four years ago, 
Into it a working-inan may put the materials for a hearty 
breakfast, light the lump, go to bed, and on getting up find 
his breakfast ready ; but with that apparatus I could only sim- 
mer and stew, and the American people will not be satistied 
with stews. In some of the reports of the lectures which I 
gave to the working-men, when put on file in the public libra- 
ries, curious Comments have been made. For instance, ** We 
don’t want your pigwash,” ‘* We won't have bone soup: we 
want sirloin,” ete., ete. I have therefore substituted a col- 
umn of heated air for the column of heated water in this 
oven, in which you can net only simmer and. stew, but also 
roast and bake. There is, as you will observe, no direct com- 
munication between the lamp, or source of heat, and the 
inside of the inner oven, in which the food is placed; there- 


fore, if the lamp smokes or gives off fumes of kerosene oil, 
for want of being rightly trimmed, the food is not tainted. 
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Ihave made no attempt to promote the general intro- 
duction of this apparatus, until it should be completely per- 
fected and reduced in cost. My first experimental ovens 
were wholly made of metal, filled with non-conducting mate- 
rial, and were costly. We have used this apparatus in my 
own family for more than one year, and have done, at least, 
nine-tenths of our cooking with it. We have been obliged to 
light the range to warm the kitchen, and, it being lighted, 
some of the breakfast cooking has been done on it. I also 
light my household with kerosene oil, as I detest gas light. 
Our family consists of from ten to twelve persons; I buy the 
best oil by the barrel, and it costs me ten cents a gallon. My 
bill for lighting and cooking for the year has been thirty 
dollars. 

A dunch has been established for the employees in my 
own office, as well as for myself. About twenty persons are 
served with a substantial mid-day meal every day; since we 
began a little over four thousand meals have been served. 
We are obliged to buy our oil in small parcels, at retail 
prices, therefore the cost of fuel has been seven-tenths of a 
cent per meal; at wholesale it would have been one-half a 
cent. The plan works to the great benefit of the employees, 
whose mid-day lunch, or dinner, costs them eighteen to twenty 


cents each for food and fuel. 


Astonishing as these facts are in regard to the economy of 


fuel, am of the Gpinion that this is purely a secondary mat- 
ter; economy of food is of the first importance, coupled with 
the saving of work on the part of the cook. I have proved, I 
think conclusively, that the operation of heating a room, or 
of heating water for circulation through the house, is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the true methods of cooking. Heat 
cannot be properly regulated for cooking when applied to 
other purposes. If I were to build again, I should make 
arrangements for heating the water from the furnace, with a 
small heater set alongside the furnace for summer use, and in 
place of the range in the kitchen I would put a small heater, 
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like a flut-iron heater, with a place to boil water on the top. 
One of ny friends has built and furnished a house in this way 
and is quite enthusiastic over it. I might add a grill, which 
is very usefal in any household, but my main dependence for 
cooking would be upon the lamp, or Aladdin, oven. 

In the development of the science of cooking I think it 
will appear that there is a true degree of heat by which 
flavors are developed or actually created ; for instance, if we 
grind green cotlee we get no good result: and no true flavor ; 
if we roast it too much we destroy the flavor and get an acrid 
and impalatable residuum. If we apply the exact degree of 
heat to roasting the berry, we develop the flavor and other 
quilities which are desired. I have lately observed that the 
sume rule seems to apply in the application of heat to meat, 
fish, vegetables and meal, especially corn meal. If not 
cooked enough, meat will be sapid and flavorless ; if cooked 
too much, flavorless and soggy: if cooked at the exact point, 
the finest flavors se developed, especially in fish and fruit. 

The advantages which are beginning to be apparent in 
the use of these ovens are as follows : 

First: In respect to bread. Bread baked twice the usual 
time at 300 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit does not quickly 
hecome covered with a hard crust, as in the common stove. 
This crust when formed is a non-conductor, being like wood, 
carbonaceous in character; this crust prevents the penetration 
of heat, so that the interior of the loaf is not cooked. It is 
vlso said that in such case the yeast plant is not killed and 
may go on fermenting, or else the bread moulds quickly or 
dries up. In bread baked in my oven the heat penetrates to 
the very centre; it may be eaten fresh with impunity, and 
can be kept sweet for many days. It may even be over- 
baked with good results. In some of the over-baked loaves, 
especially those which are three or four days old, there is a 
crust-like flavor throughout, probably due to the partial con- 
version of the starch into dextrine. I have kept bread of 
this kind in good condition for eight days. 
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Second: In respect to meat. It begins to be apparent 
that the right method of cooking meat is to keep it at such a 
degree of heat as will cook it without dissociating or ¢* crack- 
tug” the animal fats or converting the juices into volatile 
vapor. Cooked in this way tough meat becomes tender. I 
also find that in proportion to the freedom from the smell of 
cooking is the flavor retained. I am_ informed by physicians 
that when animal fats are cooked in this way the fats of the 
meat remain nutritious and digestible, whereas, if the fats are 
exposed to a high degree of heat, so that the volatile parts 
ave ** cracked,” or dissociated, the remainder of the fat 
become, acrid and indigestible. It is possible that we may 
impute the prevailing dyspepsia of the day to the highly 
heated ovens of the range or stove in their effect on fats, as 
well as to the frying-pan. 

There is one point which requires a little skill: it is diffi- 
cult to brown meats or poultry so as to give as good an 
appearance as is desirable. We have succeeded fairly well in 
imparting a brown appesrance and appetizing look to many of 
our dishes by the skillful use of powdered crackers and but- 
ter, which brown more readily than the fat of the meat itself. 
But, in order to give a tine wsthetic effect to a bird or a 
joint, all that is necessary to be done is to have a larger lamp, 
or such as I call a Jumbo lamp, whose wick is nine inches in 
circumference, and which is of 160 candle power, for final 
use. A short and careful application of this lamp for ten or 
fifteen minutes does the work of browning extremely well. 

I have taught three cooks of average capacity how to use 
these ovens each in a single lesson, and they have never 
served a meal in which any part was spoiled. Occasionally 


some kind of vegetable (vegetables requiring a higher degree 
of heat than meat), with which we were not perfectly famil- 
iar, has been served underdone. Sometimes a big joint of 
meat has not been kept in the oven quite long enough. We 
have been obliged to experiment with each oven; each has 
a different normal, so to speak; but we have cooked to per- 
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fection, in comparison with any other method, sirloins of 
beef weighing twenty-four pounds, turkeys and geese weigh- 
ing eighteen pounds each, a whole saddle of venison, which 
weighed, untrimmed, twenty-five pounds, and also single 
pounds of meat and small birds; all weights and kinds have 
been put to the test. Parts of the meat, like the flank of the 
sirloin, which are spoiled when roasted with the joint, we cut 
off and simmer in the cooker, and afterwards convert into 
the most appetizing dishes in the oven. 

Again, meat which has not been subjected to a high 
degree of heat makes a better hash or mince, and has no 
unpleasant tang. It would be difficult to distinguish between 
two turkeys, one re-heated and the other freshly cooked; I 
attribute this to the fact that the fats are not dissociated by 
the low temperature, and there is no flavor of grease rendered. 

This is all I yet know about this somewhat crude inven- 
tion somewhat crudely used; the whole field of this new 
science remains to be explored. I have, somewhat to my 
own surprise, lately come into possession of a small literary 
income. I have somewhat the same feeling «bout it that I 
had when I received a check for my first article printed in the 
Allantic Monthly; it did not seem to belong to me, I there- 
fore expended it for Christmas presents, and my children were 
somewhat surprised at my unwonted liberality. The next 
year, not having received a check, my presents were smaller, 
and my little girl asked me why I did not give them more. 

‘¢T have no money to spend this year,” I replied. At 
which she rejoined : 

‘Well, papa, I think you might write another article for 
the Adlantic; anybody might do that!” 

sut when one is engaged in active business, and can only 
give little bits of time to literary work, without any real 
opportunity for consecutive thought, a literary income hardly 
seems earned. I have therefore devoted the fee of an article 
yet to be written to experiments conducted by Miss Marion 
Talbot, under the superintendence of Mrs. Richards, at the 
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Institute of Technology, by which I have, at least, partly 
proved that all my theories are well grounded. 

Miss Talbot’s report is a model in scientific form. After 
describing the personal equation, and after referring to the 
eminent olfactory abilities of one of the professors, she says, 
*¢ Miss Talbot came to the work with some training in physics 
and chemistry, « knowledge of housekeeping and marketing, 
considerable ease in turning from one occupation to another, 
and almost uniform failure in the few attempts she had made 
to cook in an ordinary stove or range. Miss Brage’s igno- 
rance in regard to cooking was still greater, but was offset by 
promptitude, intelligence and ability to conquer obstacles. 
The inexperience of the cooks, which at the outset seemed to 
doom the work to failure, from an epicurean standpoint, is 
noteworthy in view of the exceptionally good culinary results 
obtained.” 

The quantity of each dish prepared was suflicient to sup- 
ply from three to six persons. The varieties of food treated 
were bread, baked potatoes, baked apples, beefsteak, maca- 
roni, rice pudding, roast chicken, mutton chops, apple tapi- 
oca, escalloped potatoes, baked custard, baked haddock, roast 
heef, bread pudding, ham, gingerbread, mince pies, rolls, 
chowder, corn bread, apple dumpling, with foam sauce, baked 
halibut, grouse, and citron cake. 

Reference is made to the particularly fine flavor of corn 


bread and fish. Escalloped potatoes were successfully made 


from raw potatoes cooked slowly in milk. The cracking 
point of the animal fats was not reached except in the small 
oven, and a little difficulty in the browning is referred to. 


In conclusion Miss Talbot says, ‘‘ The economy, cleanliness, 
and simplicity of the ovens has been amply demonstrated. 
They are certainly magnum in parvo, and, if it were not for 
the Yankee determination to have omnium in parvo, the claim 
might be made that they can do all the work that could be 
fairly demanded.” 

Many of you will recall the half-hour’s entertainment 
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which I attempted to give you two or three years since at the 
house of a late valued friend and fellow member, when I came 
to the house clad in an eight-dollar suit, with my supper ina 
small cooking box, and showed how a man could live comfort- 


























ably and be well nourished on an income of $200 per year. 
I was not myself entirely sure whether I was quite serious in 
the matter, and whether my cooker might not be a mere play- 
thing. Since then I have come to a more certain conclusion. 
I may sometime prepare, with the aid of Professor Atwater, 
a large number of scientific daily rations ample for a working- 
man, to cost from twenty-five cents each per day down to 
ten cents. At twenty cents an ample variety of nutritious 
food can be prepared in either one of these ovens by a single 
man or woman at as low a relative cost as for a large number. 
The whole supply for the day can be cooked over the evening 
lamp, a part to be re-heated for breakfast and dinner on the 
next day, without losing its appetizing quality. 

In order to maintain my reputation as a man of figures, 
I will repeat again the sum which might be saved to the peo- 
ple of the United States. The average expense of a work- 
ing-man in full work is twenty-five cents per day for the 
miterials of food; the measure of waste at a moderate com- 
putation is twenty per cent., or five cents per day. This 
includes the waste of rich and poor alike; of the first-class 
hotel and of the factory boarding-house. The consuming 
power of the United States at the present time is that of over 
fifty-two million adults, counting two children of ten or under 
as one adult, and the objective point of my work is to save 
five cents a day on fifty-two million, which would amount 
annually to about one billion dollars. 








THE INSANE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


BY HELEN F. KIMBALL. 


In a large, illustrated volume with this title Mr. William 
P. Letchworth, president of the New York State Board of 
Charities, has published the information in regard to Euro- 
pean Asylums for the Insane which he obtained by an investi- 
gation of foreign charitable institutions, pursued for seven 
months. Stenographie reports of visitations snd interviews 
were made, ensuring accuracy in reporting the opinions of 
distinguished specialists. The aim of the author was ‘to 
ascertain from a practical point of view what are the most 
advanced, the most humane, and the most economical methods 
of caring for the insane.” The book is so interesting that it 
will find many readers besides those who are working in this 
department of philanthropy, tor whom it has a special value. 

An introductory chapter gives a brief history of the 
past treatment of the insane in different countries. In Egypt 
the earliest records show that kind and soothing measures 
were used. But-later there came everywhere a superstitious 
belief that the insane were possessed with demons which 
must be cast out, and the atiicted person suffered punishment 
and torture. 

*¢So great a revolution has taken place within the past 
few generations that we are scarcely able to realize that a 
hundred years have not elapsed, since persons of unsound 
mind were treated worse than wild beasts — everywhere kept 
under bolt and bar, or heavily manacled in cells and dungeons, 
the poisoned atmosphere of which not only prevented cure, 
but hastened death. Only a little earlier, in some cases, they 
were exhibited in cages to the public, at fixed rates, and were 
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irritated and tormented to gratify a morbid and vulgar curi- 
osity. As a result of this treatment many who originally 
were not beyond hope of recovery, became permanently 
deranged. Those who were not deemed dangerous to the 
public safety were left to roam about the country in a neglected 
and pitiable condition.” 

The first hospital, in this country, founded for the insane 
as ‘¢ sick persons” was established at Philadelphia in 1750. 
It was a very small institution at first, supported by private 
subscriptions. Yet even there punishment was resorted to, 
and it is said that when, in 1783, the philanthropic Dr. Rush 
resolved to give up the use of whips and chains, he still 
adhered to ‘* mild and terrifying modes of punishment,” and 
on visiting an insane man deemed it one of the first requisites 
‘‘to look him out of countenance.” The first state asylum 
erected in this country, and exclusively devoted to the insane, 
was opened in Williamsburg, Va., in 1775. In 1817 the 
Society of Friends in America opened a hospital at Frank- 
ford, near Philadelphia, with the object ‘that the insane 
might see that they were regarded as men and brethren.” 
The McLean Asylum at Somerville, Mass., was organized in 
1818, and here was inaugurated the principle of state super- 
vision, part of its board of trustees being appointed directly 
by the governor of the state. In the New York Hospital 
insane patients were cared for as early as 1779; and in 1801 
the Legislature passed an act authorizing their admission, and 
making arrangements for the payment of their maintenance 
while there. In 1808 a separate building, known as South 
Hospital, was opened for this class, followed in 1821 by the 
erection of the Bloomingdale Asylum. 

From 1830 to 1850 was a period of great reforms. 
Eminent physicians and philanthropists, like Miss Dix, 
received hearty Legislative co-operation in their work. In 
this way the number of institutions for the insane increased 
more than tenfold. - The attention of Europe was attracted 
to what had been done, with generous recognition of our 
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progress. There was then a relaxation of our efforts, and we 
fell behind the standard of other countries. 

During the past decade, however, we have again made 
rapid advance, and, should this improvement continue, may 
be again in the van. 

‘¢ Among the criticisms of British specialists who have 
visited the asylums in this country are the following: That 
some, even of our most modern institutions, are unneces- 
sarily prison-like in construction; that restrictions which are 
positively hurtful are still imposed upon patients; and that, 
in other respects, the asylum systems of the United States 
are more artificial and less natural or home-like than the sys- 
tems of some other countries. It is not to be supposed that 
these criticisms apply to all our asylums, the statements being 
entirely and admittedly inapplicable to some of our best-man- 


aged institutions. But, whatever may be the measure of 


application of these strictures, they have been advanced by 
men who, in their own country, are regarded as authorities, 
and should receive careful and candid consideration.” 
Although the treatment of the insane in England may 
just now be in advance of that in the United States, it was 
at about the same date, 1750, that hospitals for them were 
first established there with the idea of effecting a cure. Pre- 
viously the only purpose had been to keep them in ‘some 
secure place,” to’ensure the safety of the public. In other 
countries the reform began much later, but, from this time 
onward, one abuse after another has been gradually corrected. 
It was in 1792 that the wise and kind-heated Pinel was 
appointed superintendent of the Bicetre at Paris, and, after 
brave and persistent effort, was at last able to demonstrate 
the superiority of kindness in dealing with even the most 
wildly furious patients. ‘* They began to be looked upon as 
unfortunate human beings, stricken with a terrible disease, 
and, like other sick persons, requiring every aid which science 
and benevolent sympathy could provide, with a view to cure. 
Governmental inquiries were instituted, with a view to the 
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attainment of better treatment, and in different countries, 
almost simultaneously, the provision of suitable accommoda- 
tion for the insane was declared to be a state necessity.” 

During seven months in Europe Mr. Letchworth visited 
hospitals in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland. 
Some of these he has most carefully described in regard to all 
details of condition and management; of others he has given 
the characteristic features. The perfection to which some 
have attained is in striking contrast to the ‘*madhouses” of 
the past. Their location is pleasant and healthful. Ample 
grounds are provided for recreation, and even for work, in 
the open air, many physicians deeming this the most import- 
ant sanitary measure for body and mind. 

Within, the surroundings are cheerful ; physical evidences 
of restraint, such as bars on the lower windows, are removed. 
The sitting-rooms are furnished with carpets, upholstered 
arm-chairs, a library, piano, and games of various kinds, and 
are decorated with pictures, pot-plants, and bird-cages. 
Every appliance for the neatness, comfort, and happiness of 
patients is provided. 

The ‘straight jacket,” bands, and all other mechanical 
restraints are seldom used. Often even seclusion in the pad- 
ded cells is avoided by putting a patient in charge of several 
attendants. In Scotland especially the doors are not locked. 

One of the best results of the new theory of non- 
restraint is the possibility of carrying out a thorough indus- 
trial system, a variety of congenial employments being 
considered of the utmost importance as a means of cure, as 
well as a help in economical administration. Patients and 
attendants work together, the latter, by example, stimulating 
and encouraging the former, while taking care to prevent 
undue exertion on the part of patients. Much tact is some- 
times necessary to interest them in their work. In a laundry 
a large number of women were observed working at tubs, 


with wash-boards. <A few, however, stood idle and listless, 
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with their untouched work before them. On enquiring of 
the physician why these patients were so placed while doing 
nothing, he replied, ‘*‘ They may be there for days and not 
raise a hand to work, but by and by the mind becomes inter- 
ested, a slight effort is put forth, followed by another, and 
still another, until, at length, they become steady workers, 
and as a consequence their health is greatly improved.” 

One asylum reports sixteen kinds of occupation for men, 
six for women. ‘* These include the following: Farm and 
garden work, shoe-making, tailoring, carpentering, brick- 
laying, painting, upholstering, mat-making, basket-making, 
laundry work, and needlework. Patients are also employed 
in the kitchen, the dining-room, the store-rooms, bath-rooms, 
and as ward-cleaners, house-attendants, bakers, engineers, 
etc. The furniture, baskets, mats, and mattresses, as well 
as the clothes, boots, and shoes of the inmates, are all made 
on the premises, under the direction of skilled artisans, who 
work with the patients. Seventy-six per cent. of the insane 
are usefully employed. In a few cases the percentage is 
even higher.” 

‘* The custom of making a small remuneration, or grant- 
ing special favors or privileges for work performed by the 
insane, as practised in several asylums, is spoken of with 
much satisfaction by superintendents who have tried the plan. 
Although a man’s mental faculties are impaired, on some 
points he may be perfectly rational and intelligent, and may 
know and sensitively feel, as well as any of his sane brethren, 
that labor should have its reward.” In default of this many 
refuse to work, or they work in a dissatisfied spirit, which 
neutralizes the good effects they might otherwise gain. 

With greater freedom many amusements are possible 
which are most beneficial to the patients. Summer excur- 
sions and walking parties are organized, and, with drives, 
picnics, cricket, and croquet, give opportunity for healthful 
out-door exercise and pleasure. Sometimes a band is formed 
which can furnish concerts and play for dances among the 
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patients. One reports a trained singing-class, and even dra- 
matic performances are given. Numerous authorities favor 
some kind of entertainment on the evening of every secular 
day, when, if there is nothing to do, patients are apt to insist 
on retiring to bed so early that their night’s rest is spoiled. 

One authority says: ‘* The treatment of mental disease 
is in many cases a fight against morbid, unsocial ways, 
degrading tendencies, and idle, selfish, listless, uninterested 
habits of mind; and we fight these by moral means, by 
employment, amusement, good food, fresh air, exercise, and 
good hygienic conditions of life. * * * We have to provide 
a great variety of amusements to suit different tastes. * * * 
I have known many cases where the interest in a game led 
directly to recovery.” On Sunday there are usually relig- 
ious services, which are quite well attended. 

Among the foremost institutions is one in Dublin, under 
the charge, for thirty years, of Dr. Joseph Lalor, who has 
been designated the father of the school system as applied to 
asylums. He here established a system of education which 
should not only interest and occupy the patients, but should 
‘divert and strengthen the mind, and promote their happi- 
ness and welfare.” The school is a kind of kindergarten. 
There are five teachers, whose duty it is to instruct patients in 
the ordinary rudimentary branches and in music and drawing. 
They are assisted by attendants chosen for their fitness to 
serve in this capacity, as well as in their ordinary duties. 
Mr. Letchworth reports that over nine hundred patients had 
attended the various classes the year previous to his visit. 

Without doubt, in carrying out the new system, a good 
corps of faithful and intelligent attendants is first necessary. 
A man of large experience says, ‘‘ This method requires a 
greater number of attendants, and it requires men of a very 
different character —men of great forbearance and patience, 
men of great power of endurance; for there is nothing on 
the face of the earth one-half so provoking as a madman 
when he chooses to be so.” 
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The necessity of proving their fitness fur such a trying 
position, and of giving to them special instruction, has led to 
the establishment of probationary wards and training schools. 

Mr. Letchworth thinks that the position of attendants 
should be made more honorable than at present, their comfort 
and convenience more considered, and higher wages paid, 
thus securing persons possessed of more than average ability. 
To further perfect and purify the service, he would have the 
cause for leaving an asylum reported, in every case, to a cen- 
tral authority, and made #2 matter of record, and no attend- 
ant should be employed without reference to the record. A 
great contrast all this to the days when even criminals were 
employed as keepers, and the poor creatures were entirely at 
their mercy, and when laws were first made imposing penal- 
ties for cruelty. 

Other abuses have also been made the subject of careful 
laws and regulations, notably those relating to the committing 
and detention of persons alleged to be insane; and many 
pages of this book are devoted to this subject, stating the 
practice of different countries. 

In nearly all these countries the state takes cognizance 
of all institutions, whether public or private, the local boards 
reporting to commissioners who are appointed by government. 
Such service is usually gratuitous, but in England six out of 
the board of eleven commissioners are paid officers, three 
being barristers and three physicians, whose whole time is 
devoted to visiting. 

The need of such provision does not surprise us when 
we learn how large is the number of insane. In England, in 
1837, there was one pauper lunatic (the word including idiots 
and imbeciles) to every three hundred and eighty-nine of the 
population, and many of the asylums have over two thousand 
inmates. These are largely persons who could not receive 
suitable care in the work-houses, and yet whose condition 


gives little hope of cure. 
Mr. Letchworth says, ** The embarrassment arising from 
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the overwhelming number of chronic insane in mixed asylums 
was very great in every country I visited,” and he advocates 
the separation of acute from chronic cases, the latter to be 
treated in asylums in contradistinction to hospitals, where the 
standard of care required is necessarily much more expensive. 

This is already done at the so-called Colonies at Clare- 
mont en Oise in France, at Gheel, near Antwerp, and at Alt 
Scherbitz, in Saxony. These are large estates where, with 
numerous small buildings scattered about, a complete classi- 
fication can be carried out. The chapters which give an 
account of these great communities are among the most sug- 
gestive and interesting in the book, and one wishes that such 
urangements might always be possible. But in the near 
vicinity of large cities they are not practicable, and here per- 
haps the best plan of relief is the ‘* boarding-out ” system, 
which is most lergely practised in Scotland. There are found 
to be many quiet villages where the people are ready to take as 
boarders such inoffensive, harmless lunatics as may be suited 
to ** family care,” no more than two being allowed in any 
household. Care is taken to provide the patients with homes 
of nearly the same degree of comfort as those to which they 
have been accustomed, and the reports show that they often 
remain in one place for many years, becoming integral parts 
of the family, and assisting, so far as able, in the work of the 
house. The system would be a very economical way of pro- 
viding for these wards of the public, were it not for the neces- 
sity of careful supervision to prevent abuses. Care is 
exercised that there shall not be too great an aggregation of 
the insane in any one village, both for their own sake and for 
that of the community in which they are placed. 

It has been possible to find such homes for the insane 
poor in Massachusetts, and the plan has been tried on a small 
scale with satisfactory results. 





WHY ORELLA WENT WITHOUT HER DINNER. 


BY E. B. GURTON. 


Ir was all the doctor's fault, every bit of it, for if the 


doctor had not married it would not have happened! So, of 


course, it was all his fault. Anybody could see that! 

The doctor had lived in Juneville all his life, except the 
years in college and the medical school, and the one year in 
Paris after that. He had grown to be forty years old with- 
out ever thinking of marrying, as far as any one could tell,— 
and village people can usually tell all there is to tell, and 
often much more. He had lived on, year after year, making 
his daily rounds among the sick of the village, the outlying 
farms, and neighboring villages, even going fifty miles some- 
times to be consulted in some very critical case. He was 
well known through the whole countryside, and was pro- 
nounced ‘*¢an excellent physician” by the summer boarders 
who came to the hotel and were unfortunate enough to need 
his services. 

He had so **sobered down” that people had stopped say- 
ing, ** What a pity the doctor doesn’t find a wife!” or ‘+1 
surmise the doctor’s looking towards matrimony — and Lucy 
Smith.” They had even stopped looking wise and giving 
knowing nods when the doctor went, at least four evenings 
out of the seven, in summer, to the hotel piazza and sat talk- 
ing with General Lawton and his pretty daughter. They 
said, ** Well, it must be pleasant for the doctor to see a trav- 
elled man like the general once in a while. Juneville’s kind 
0’ quiet after Paris, I presume,” quite forgetting that the doc- 


tor had had fifteen years in which to grow used to the quiet of 
his native place. And so, in the next spring, when all June- 
ville was quivering with excitement because the doctor was 
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going away for a fortnight — the first time in fifteen years ! — 
not one of the wiseacres in the whole village connected his 
going with the last summer’s evenings on the hotel piazza, or 
with General Lawton’s pretty daughter. 

Great, therefore, was their amazement when Jane Dale, 
the staid, respected woman who had ‘‘ done for” the doctor 
for fifteen years, announced at the store that the doctor and 
his wife would come home the next day but one! 

Jim Masters dropped the dozen-and-a-half fresh eggs he 
was putting into a bag for Jane, so great was his surprise at 
this news; and Deacon Simons, the owner, or, as he pre- 
ferred to express it, the proprietor, of the store, forgot, in 
his overwhelming amazement, to scold Jim for carelessness, 
or to make a charge against him for the ten eggs broken in 
their fall, as he would have done with great promptness under 
any other circumstances. 

‘T want to know!” he ejaculated, rubbing his bald 
crown With a red bandanna. ** Well, now, who'd a thought 


”? 


it, and he so comfortable! Who'd you say the lady was, 
Miss Dale?” 

‘¢]T didn’t say,” retorted Jane, holding out her hand for 
the bag into which Jim had succeeded in putting another sup- 
ply of eggs. But Deacon Simons had no intention of letting 
her escape until he had gained all the information he wanted, 
s0 he took the bag from Jim, held it just out of Jane’s reach, 
and said, coaxingly, ‘* Come, now, Miss Dale, if they’re com- 
ing home day after tomorrow it can’t be a secret long, so you 
might as well tell us now and get the credit of it.” 

There was something in that. No such startling event 
had been announced in the store since Deacon Robbins had 
been accused of drinking the Communion wine in the vestry, 
ten years ago come December, and Jane was by no means 
unaware of the distinction of her position as the only person 
who could tell this bit of news, or give any of the particulars. 
Carefully hiding her sense of importance, she said, quietly : — 
‘¢The doctor's been married ten days. Ie married Gen- 
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eral Lawton’s daughter. They were here’t the hotel last sum- 
mer and summer before.” 

‘* Yes,” said Jim, ‘¢and a mighty pretty girl she was, 
too! Pleasant spoken, besides. How long have they been 


keeping comp ny ?” 

‘They've been engaged since last fall,” said Jane. 
‘*The doctor told me along in November. 
said with a consciousness of heroic faithfulness, inasmuch as 
no sign of even having anything she might tell had escaped 


” 


This last was 


Jane in all these months. 

**Well, I never!’ exclaimed the deacon, ‘‘that does 
beat all! You're the only woman in the county that would 
have kept her mouth shut over such a piece of news, Miss 
Dale! She can’t be more’n half the doctor's age, can she, 
now?” 

*¢T don’t know what she can or cant be,” said Jane, 
rather tartly, for the deacon’s way of asking questions always 
irritated her. ‘**I know what she ¢s. She’s twenty-five this 
month. Ill take those eggs, now, unless you feel ’t you'd 
like to hold ’em awhile longer. In that case you'll have to 
send ‘em up by Jim, for I can’t waste my time dawdling 
‘round here. Women have work to do,” with a scathing 
glance at the five or six men who had gathered around the 
counter at the first symptom of interest on the deacon’s part. 

‘¢ Yes, you must be kind o’ put to it to get the house to 
rights and plenty of victuals cooked up to suit a city lady, 
Miss Dale,” said one of the men, maliciously. ‘* Likely 
she'll want everything different when she gets here, and ‘Il 
send for a lot of city servants to do ’em,” he added, sure that 
he had found the weak spot in ‘* Miss Dale,” whose keen 
insight, clear wits, and sharp tongue had made her the dread 
of the idle, the weak, and the shiftless of the neighborhood. 

Jane did not wince, though the weak spot had been found 
and sounded to its depths. She had a great fear that she, 
who had been the model housekeeper of the village, whose 
advice was sought, and whose recipes for pickled walnuts and 
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- currant wine were to be equalled only by those for her Impe- 
rial cake, sponge cake, and queen of puddings —that she might 


, now be considered too old-fashioned, not stylish enough, or too 
ignorant of what she called « kickshaws” to satisfy the city 
woman whom the doctor was to bring home, and from whom 

; she would have to take orders in future. However, she 
s would not give “Lisha Bruce the satisfaction of knowing that 
: she dreaded it, or felt any anxiety for the future, so she 
l merely took her eggs and turned away, saying, ‘* You'll have 
plenty to talk about now for a week. It’s lucky the house- 





: keeping doesn’t depend on the men-folks! It’s all ¢hey can do 
to ‘tend to the gossip.” 
She was right in this. Morning, noon, and night the 


store was full, and over and over did the deacon repeat his 
interview with ‘* Miss Dale,” contradicted, corrected, or con- 
firmed, as the occasion required, by Jim Masters, and the 
news spread far and wide through the country. 
The women threw shawls over their heads and ‘* just 
dropped in” at each other’s houses to wonder, and to specu- 
) late on the money, the disposition, and the general fitness of 
the doctor’s new wife, and even the children discussed and 
argued, and repeated what they had heard their elders say. 

Never in all her experience had Jane Dale received so 
many offers of help, or found herself so popular among the 
village women. But they gained very little from her, as she 
had fully determined not to give any satisfaction to the gos- 
sips, and fully appreciated the honor conferred on her by the 
doctor’s confidence. 

The evening came, and the yellow stage rolled through 
the village, not stopping, as it usually did, at the store to 
leave the mail-bag, but going straight to the doctor’s house. 
This was a delicate attention on the part of Truman Luce, 
the stage-driver, and was deeply appreciated by both the doc- 
tor and his wife, as they saw the crowd collected at the store 
to catch a glimpse of them. 

‘¢How pretty everything looks!” was Mrs. Roberts’s 
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first remark, after greeting Jane warmly. ‘* See what lovely 
flowers, John! Whoever arranged those has most excellent 
taste.” Jane’s face brightened, for it was she who had filled 
all the vases, and had put a big bowl of flowers on the sup- 
per table. 

‘* How good things taste!” said Mrs. Roberts at supper. 
‘We had no such dainty cooking at any of the fine hotels we 
visited, had we, John?” And again Jane beamed with satis- 
faction, as the doctor replied, ‘*Oh, Jane always knows how 
to do things.” 

It was soon arranged that Jane should continue to pro- 
vide, cook, and, indeed, keep house as she had done for so 
long, as Mrs. Roberts said she should be glad to have a vaca- 
tion from it all, having kept house for her father seven years. 
The only change was the engaging a young girl who should 
help with the work, and be under Jane’s orders and training. 
Fortunately Jane had a niece who was ready for such a situa- 
tion, so all was most satisfactorily settled. 

Having ro cares of house-keeping, Mrs. Roberts was able 
to drive with the doctor when he went off into the country, 
and she soon knew all the farms, roads, and people, even 
away off in the various notches among the mountains. 

In some of these lonely notches lived families whose chil- 
dren never went to school, saw no one but their own broth- 
ers, sisters, and parents, except when the doctor went to 
them, and to these‘the doctor’s lovely wife was a vision from 
an unknown world, She always took toys, books, cakes, even 
candy, when she went on these expeditions, and tried to spur 
the mothers to having the children learn to read, at least. In 
most cases it was hopeless. The days were short in the deep 
ravines, there was much to be done, and the mothers had 


often forgotten how to read themselves, from sheer lack of 


practice. The nearest schools were too far away for the chil- 
dren to walk, even if their lonely life had not made them too 
shy to wish to go among other children. Sometimes there 
were two or three houses in a notch, but more often only one. 
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The doctor and his wife even found a distant notch where the 
one house was of logs daubed with mud, and the family con- 
sisted of the father, mother, and a little girl of nine years. 
The man went to Juneville once in two or three yeuars to sell 
wood and buy a few groceries and kitchen utensils, but all the 
clothes they wore were spun, woven, and butternut-dyed by 
his wife; and their food was mainly the vegetables they 
raised on their little clearing, sugar they made from the 


maple sap, eggs, fowls, meat from the pigs, the few sheep, 


and cattle that they raised, and the birds shot by the man, 
with an occasional bear or deer in the winter. Berries in 
their season, and the small, gnarly apples they raised, made 
their desserts. 

Inspired by some memory of her own childhood in a less 
lonely place, the mother had dressed up a corn-cob to make a 
doll for little Orella, whose only toy it was. The child had 
never seen any one but her parents before, and not one word 
could Mrs. Roberts coax from her on her first visit. It seemed 
to her so terrible that a girl should grow up in such utter loneli- 
ness and ignorance, that she and the doctor made weekly visits 
to this notch, and always took something which should brighten 
the house and give new ideas to the child. A doll was the 
first thing. Flower-seeds followed, and plants, picture-books, 
large colored pictures, hat and boots for the child, who had 
never had either, and a bonnet for the mother. Then one 
day they persuaded the man to take his wife and child to 
Juneville, where there was to be a Sunday school picnic, with 
aband from a town twenty miles away. They were to drive 
to the doctor's house, and go to the grove with the doctor and 
his wife. It was a beautiful day in September, and the village 
was full of wagons, carts, and people. The store was 
crowded until the procession should form to march to the 
grove, half a mile up the hill on the side of the village far- 
thest from the doctor’s house. 

Mrs. Roberts took Orella’s hand and walked with her 
down the village street, purposely waiting until the procession 
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was fairly started, that the child might not be too much 
excited. 

Orella looked at the neat white houses, with their green 
blinds, their gravel walks, and flower-beds in front ; scanned 
curiously the display of goods in the store windows; and 
clung closer still to Mrs. Roberts as the stage drove up and 
stopped with a flourish before the store. 

It was all so wonderful to her that she was half-fright- 
ened and wholly amazed, but nothing escaped her keen eyes, 
The band had ceased playing when they reached the grove, 
and the children and young people had formed a group near 
a wooden platform. At a given signal they began to sing, 


and the tears rolled down Orella’s cheeks as she listened. She 


had never heard singing before. After a short speech from 
the minister the group dispersed, and the children began to 
play games, while the older people danced to the gay sounds 
of the band. 

Then came dinner time. Cloths were laid on some 
rough tables, and great baskets were unpacked, their contents 
being piled on the tables. A new wash-tub was filled with 
lemonade, and every Gne began to eat and drink, and talk and 
laugh —except Orella, who clung to Mrs. Roberts, and siin- 
ply looked on with wide-open eyes. 

In vain the minister tried to coax her to go with him to 
the table where were the children of hex own age. In vain 
the youngest and prettiest Sunday school teacher tried to take 
Orella with her to another table. In vain the doctor tried 
to induce her to go, with her father and mother, to the 
orown-up table.” Orella would not leave the only friend in 
whom she felt entire confidence, so the doctor went away 
to help serve the older ladies, and the minister contented him- 


self with bringing a plentiful supply of sandwiches, cakes, 


lemonade, oranges, bananas, pears, and candy to Mrs. Rob- 
erts and her charge. But not one morsel could they coax the 
child to eat, not one drop of milk or lemonade would she 
drink, and at Jast Mis. Roberts said, ** Never mind. We 
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will not torment her any more. TL see that she has a good 
supply to take home, and perhaps she will eat it by the way.” 
After that they let her alone to enjoy it all in her own way. 

She went wherever Mrs. Roberts went, holding her hand 
fast, saying no word to any one, showing no embarrassment, 
but simply looking on with intensest interest at all that was 
doing. 

Her mother was having a most delightful day. Thanks 
to Mrs. Roberts she was in no way conspicuous, and it was 2 
treat to see other women and talk with them. The music was 
exhilarating, and the unusual food was a delicious treat. She 
had not seen an orange or a lemon since she was a child! 

When the procession marched back to the store in the 
village Mrs. Roberts and Orella followed as before, and 
stopped fora few moments to hear the end of the march the 
band was playing. Then they were joined by the doctor and 
Orella’s father and mother, and went home to see the latter 
sifely started for their distant notch. 

When all were seated in the rough Gut Mrs. Roberts put 
abig basket into it, and said, ‘IT hepe Orella will eat some- 
thing on the way home, for she’s had no dinner and must be 
hungry.” 

‘*Phat’s all vour fault for bringing her into such excite- 
ment,” said the doctor, laughing. 

No,” retorted his wife, ‘*it’s all your fault for niuwrry- 
ing me, for if you hadn't fT should never have gone to the 
notch, and Orella would never have come to the village.” 

‘Tf that’s the worst thing that’s ever laid to the doctor's 
fault he'll get off pretty easy,” said Jane, who was just behind 
them. ** But would you ever have believed there was a girl 
nine years old who never saw a white house with blinds to it, 
or a yellow stage-coach? I thought her eyes’d pop out of her 
head when she saw that stage !’ 

**P’m not a bit sorry for my ‘fault’, said the doctor, 
with a look at his wife, and then they went into the house and 
shut the door. 


COLORED PHYSICIANS. 


BY Ss. W. HUBBARD, M. D. 


At the close of the civil war in 1865 three millions of 
slaves suddenly found themselves Freedmen. With very few 
exceptions they were entirely ignorant, as far as the know!l- 
edge of books was concerned. The first work to be done 
among them was to teach the primary English branches, and 
prepare teachers for the common schools. During the twenty- 
four years that have elapsed, this work has been carried on 
successfully, and at the present time, outside of the higher 
institutions of learning, nearly all the colored schools are 
taught by teachers of their own race. 

The next greatest demand was for competent ministers of 
the gospel. The different religious denominations were soon 
prepared to furnish elementary theological instruction, and 
now a white man is rarely found preaching to a colored 
congregation. 

But when we come to look to the profession of medicine 
we find that educated colored physicians are the exception, and 
not the rule. For many years a few colored students have 
attended Northern medical colleges. The Medical Depart- 
ment of Howard University, Washington, D. C., has been in 
operation twenty-one years. ‘It is open to all, without 
regard to sex or race, who are qualified by good moral charac- 
ter, proper age, and suitable education.” Seventy-one, a 
little more than one-fourth of its graduates, have been colored. 
The course of study occupies three years. The faculty consists 
of eight professors, one assistant professor, one lecturer, one 
demonstrator of anatomy, and one assistant demonstrator. 

Meharry Medical College, the medical department of Cen- 
tral Tennessee College, Nashville, Tennessee, was organized 
in 1876, and while it is open to all, without regard to race or 
sex, all of its one hundred and four graduates have been young 
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men of the African race. The course of study is a graded 

one of three years. The faculty consists of eight professors, 

one assistant professor, and one demonstrator of anatomy. 
The Leonard Medical School of Shaw University, 














of Raleigh, North Carolina, has just closed the eighth annual 
- session. It has a graded course of study of four years. The 
J number of professors in the faculty is seven. 
= The following table gives the number of colored gradu- 
- ates from each of the three institutions above mentioned, and 
” the states in which they reside. We have not been able to 
- obtain any information concerning the graduating class of 
sie Leonard Medical School for the present year; it is, therefore, 
sie not included in this table : — 
Medical 
of Dep. of | Meharry Leonard 
MEDICAL GRADUATES. Howard | Medical Medical 
ON Univer- | College. School. 
sity. 
nd 
red New York, 3; New Jersey, 1, and Pennsylvania, 1 5 
Maryland P ; ° . ° . ‘ ‘ . 4 
District of Columbia “ : . ‘ ‘ ° ° 228 2 
. Virginia . . : ° . . . . 15 | 2 
ine North Carolina : ; : : ‘ : ‘ , . 2 6 
South Carolina. . . . ‘ : * 4 = : 6 3 1 
Georgia . - - r a ' P ‘ - 4 - 1 | 6 
ind eS Se ee : PS 1 
— Alabama 7 : . ; ri P . : . 3 : } 
we Mississippi 1 4 
. Louisiana . P ; . ‘ P . ri r . 1 } 
ut- Texas. ‘ ; : ; : : , : 4 : : 1 21 
: Arkansas 1 rs 
11n West Virginia 1 1 
Tennessee 1 30 
out Kentucky ‘ . : é ; ; ; F : 5 
Indiana . ° . : F ; ; ‘ F . ‘ . 1 
“ace Illinois. ‘ é : c i ; ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ é 1 
Missouri ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - . F ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 
», 2 Kansas . : : ; 4 ;: ‘ ‘ ; : > 4 
1 Colorado ; 5 ‘ ‘ F : " ‘ . 1 1 
‘ed. Germany ° . . . . . ‘ . . . . 1 
: West Indies. : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ “ Fe a : 2 
ists WRUGWWNS isis ioe ie 8s ie Se els ; 1 
_ TOTAL. . ‘ : . . : ‘ . . * 69 Os 11 
one = — oe —- — = 
It is difficult to ascertain -" it ovepuation of these grad- 
‘en- uates are now practising medicine. Of the ninety-eight 
zed living graduates of Meharry Medical College, about eighty 
or are engaged in the active duties of their profession. If there 
ung is the same proportion of the graduates of the other colleges, 


and making a liberal allowance for those who have graduated 
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at Northern medical colleges, there are probably less than two 
hundred regularly educated colored physicians practising in 
the United States. This is certainly a very small number to 
minister to the wants of six millions of people of their own 
race. As education, especially that of a higher grade, 
hecomes more universal in the South the number will doubt- 
less increase. That such physicians are greatly needed wiil 
be readily seen when we consider that the great mass of the 
colored people of the South have but little knowledge con- 
cerning the laws of health, and that the death-rate among 
them is excessive; it being in the chief cities about twice as 
great as that of the whites. 

‘*Voudoo and conjure doctors” have abounded in the 
past, and have assisted in hurrying many a poor creature to 
aun untimely grave. Fortunately their day is almost past; 
not only are the people becoming more enlightened, but 
nearly all of the Southern States now have laws regulating 
medical practice, Tennessee being among the last for such 
legislation. 

Kentucky, Ténnessee, Louisiana, Texas, Georgia, and 
Florida recognize the diplomas of reputable medical colleges ; 
while Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas require examinations in addition to 
diplomas. 

As arule the colored physicians have been treated with 
fairness by the State Medical Examining Boards. Consider- 
ing the circumstances, their success has been most encourag- 
ing. They have been well received by the members of the 
medical profession of the South, who have in many instances 
consulted with them in dangerous cases, assisted in diflicult 
surgical operations, and loaned them books and instruments. 


As most of the people among whom the colored physicians 
labor are poor it cannot be expected that their professional 
income will be large, but most of them have made a comfort- 
able living ; while many have provided themselves homes, vary- 
ing in value from a few hundred dollars to several thousand. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 29, 1889. 
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he 
n- I HAVE been requested this evening to give a few facts 
ng reaurding Ramabai’s life, and a sketch of her character as it 
as was revealed to me in the course of our acquaintance, both 
here and in San Francisco: an acquaintance which will always 
he be to me a source of thankfulness and joy that I was brought 
to into intimate relations with a woman of her rare loveliness of 
ts; character and intellectual force. 
uit Although you are supposed to be theoretically interested 
ng in all the women of India, IT know your interest centres in 
ch Ramabai personally, and that she will remain a national type 
in your minds. 
nd If this were true, however, and every Hindu woman 
35 resembled her in character, they would not now be in need of 
lily your help. They would achieve their own salvation, even as 
to she has won freedom and independence by breaking loose from 
her bondage, opposing every unjust law, and asserting her 
ith divine right to think and act according to her conscience. It 
er required almost more than human courage to set at defiance 
ig the iron-hbound rules of caste and the venerable and sacred 
he Vedas, representing the traditions and beliefs of thousands of 
es years, but when once her eyes were opened to the truth as 
ult it is in Jesus,” she boldly denounced caste as the instrument 
ts. of mere human pride and arrogance, and the Vedas as a 
Us libel upon the character of the Creator, who loved all His 
nal children alike, irrespective of age or sex. Although Rama- 
r't- bai cannot be looked upon, therefore, as a type of Hindu 
'y- women in general, it is safe to say she is not the only flower 
. of her kind that grows upon that ancient soil, and she is cer- 
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tainly a proof of what they may become through cultivation. 
The Eastern character is naturally religious. They are 
fond of speculating upon theology and metaphysics. Their 
lives are governed in the minutest detail by fixed laws, and 
they uphold their faith even at the sacrifice of their lives with 
reckless and fanatical zeal. Mistaken as they are, they live 
up to the requirements of their religion more faithfully than 
the majority of Christians do to theirs. The story runs that 
a Hindu convert was amazed when he first visited a Christian 
country to see the inconsistency between our preaching and 
our practice, and the result was that he returned to his old 
faith. We know that all the greatest religious teachers of 
the past arose in the East, and if the history of those remote 
nations Was as familiar to us as that of modern races we 
should no doubt find many beside Buddha, Zoroaster, Moban- 
med, and Confucius who led pious, devout, and seif-sacrificing 
lives, more or less approaching the perfection of the Christian 
ideal. When we remember the deep fervor and earnestness 
of the Eastern character it solves the mystery of Ramabai’s 
mission to this country. It explains her untiring zeal, her 
sublime courage, her steadfast faith. And as we look upon 
this fragile woman, with a ‘little body but a mighty heart,” 
we cannot fail to recognize the indwelling spirit of God, that 
speaks and acts through her. 

But it is important to you who have pledged yourselves 
to aid her in this work to understand and appreciate her char- 
acter, so as to judge of her ability to carry on this enterprise. 
It is not enough that the project is charitable and appeals to 
your sympathies. You have a right to inquire whether the 
lady who is its founder is qualified by nature and education 
for the responsibilities of such a position. 

Ramabai’s mission is no sudden impulse on her part : one 


might almost say she was born to it, for her father undoubt- 
edly foresaw somewhat of her future when he directed her 
studies, and in her we find a good example of that old saying, 
‘¢ When we educate a woman we educate a race.” Years ago 
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this idea of educating the women of India became the ruling 
motive of her life. She looks upon it now as a sacred duty, 
a vocation, and in obeying this inward call she hears the same 
voice that commanded Joan of Are to leave the tields and the 
fireside, and to take her place at the head of the army. As 
Emerson says, ** Do that which is assigned to you and you 
cannot hope too much or dare too much, but that which each 
one can do best, none but his Maker can teach him.” 

With the intention to devote her life to teaching, she 
applied herself diligently to study, first in India and subse- 
quently in England. Before she acquired any knowledge of 
English she had already won fame and recognition in her own 
land, where the title Sarasvate, signifying * learned,” was 
conferred upon her; this being the only case where this 
honor has been granted to a woman. There are few college 
graduates who can bear a comparison with her in accurate 
knowledge of all the sciences, and she has already prepared 
text-books for the use of her pupils on natural history, geol- 
ogy, botany, and astronomy. These books are still in manu- 
script, but as soon as she reaches Bombay they will be printed 
in Marathi type, and illustrated by over two hundred pictures, 
chosen principally from Cassell’s Natural History. The cost 
of printing these hooks will be paid out of the profits from 
her hook entitled the ‘* High Caste Hindu) Woman,” which 
has had a large sale. If Ramabai accomplishes no more for 
her country-women than she has already done by supplying 
them with these books, she will be entitled to their lasting 
respect and gratitude, for, as she herself told me, the only 
hooks they ever had access to now were some semi-religious 
works teaching that a woman's whole duty was in entire obe- 
dieace to her husband, and attending to the ways of her 
household; but she added, ‘I shall change all that.” In 
those simple words, without apparently the least doubt or 
misgiving, she expressed her grand resolution to conquer 
ignorance with the truth. Her confidence in herself is con- 


tagious. You feel impelled to believe that what she wills to 
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do, that she will do. It is the contidence of one who feels 
that her Helper is omnipotent. 

Those of you who have heard her speak will be surprised 
to know that she began to learn our language Jess than five 
years ago, but through a careful study of the best authors she 
has acquired a fine command of words and perfect ese in 
expressing her thoughts in choice and eloquent language. 
She is a warm admirer of such authors as Emerson and 
Macaulay, and has read the works of the best novelists, 
besides studying the principal plays of Shakspere and _ thie 
later poets. Indeed, her acquaintance with our literature 
covers such a wide range that I was glad to ask her advice in 
selecting desirable works for the Mercantile Library, and I 
found her memory a store-house of book lore. 

It is her custom after reading an instructive book or 
listening to personal reminiscences of unusual interest to note 
down in her own language ali the principal facts for future 
reference. On our way to Olympia she occupied the time in 
writing a resume ef a book on the Latter Day Saints, or 
Mormons, as they are more commonly called, which she had 
read quite recently. She told me more of their history and 
beliefs than I had ever learned before, and she was impressed 
by the great similarity of their religious ideas in regard to 
women to those of the Hindus. 

She also took notes of all she heard regarding the early 
settlement of this territory and the affairs of the Hudson Bay 
Company, as it was told to her by the venerable Dr. Eells, 
who has lived in this region for nearly, if not quite, half a 
century, and who was an eye-witness of some of the thrilling 
scenes he described. 

When Ramabai returns to her home she will publish a 
hook of travels, giving an impression of our country and its 
social customs. I have dwelt somewhat at length, perhaps, 
upon her literary tastes, but it was to prove to you how thor- 
oughly she is qualitied to instruct others, and to lead them to 


enjoy and pursue knowledge for its own sake. 
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Before her marriage and after her husband's death, which 
happened two years later, she supported herself by writing 
for the native papers, translating documents and lecturing. 
She also wrote a book in her own language that gave her the 
means to go to England, where she placed her little daughter 
Mano in a school conducted by Sisters of the Episcopal 
Church. She told me, however, that she landed in England 
with just fifteen shillings in her purse, but through the kind- 
ness of these Sisters and the influence of Max Muller, the dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, who is one of her best friends, 
she obtained a position as teacher of Sanskrit, and lectured in 
Oxford, Eton, and Edinburgh. 

Two years ago she came to America to attend the gradua- 
tion of her relative, Anandabai Joshee, a young Hindu lady 
who studied the medical course at the Philadelphia Medical 
College, and was immediately afterwards appointed physician 
in charge of the women’s ward of the hospital in Poona, 
India, but unfortunately this gifted woman died in her native 
land just one year after her return from the United States. 

Ramabai said that Dr. Joshee was a woman of remarka- 
ble intelligence. She was just twenty-one years old when 
she graduated in medicine, and she gave evidence of rare skill 
in her chosen profession, but mental anxiety, combined with 
hard study, was more than her strength could endure, and she 
fell an early victim to consumption. 

Like all high caste Hindu women, Ramabai is a strict 
vegetarian, never eating meat, fish, or fowl in any form, and 
abstaining even from eggs, or anything prepared with eges. 
She uses tea and coffee sparingly, but prefers milk or choco- 
late, and is fond of preserves and candies. These habits are 
the result of custom, as well as religion, for the Hindus, 
believing in the transmigration of souls, do not take life in 
any form, and abhor to inflict pain. 

‘¢Why do you refuse to eat eggs?” I asked her. 

‘¢ Because an egg contains the life principle, and might 
become a chicken in the course of nature.” 
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‘*Then why is it justifiable, according to that idea, to 
‘at wheat or drink water, since both of these contain germs 
of life?” 

‘¢ That is a lower form of existence, and does not inflict 
pain,” she answered; ‘* besides, water and bread are neces- 
suries. If I were in the Arctic regions I would eat walrus 
fat if there were nothing else to live on, but here I have 
plenty beside meat to eat. But in travelling I almost starve, 
there are so few things I can find to eat.” 

Once when ill in a hospital in the East the doctor insisted 
she should take beef-tea, but, not being accustomed to it, it 
made her worse. 

The gentleman she married was of a lower caste than 
herself, and had been accustomed to use fish or meat, but it was 
understood between them before their marriage that he would 
conform to her ideas of diet, for she could not cook or handle 
such things without great repugnance. I think few men in 
our country would be capable of such a sacrifice for love's 
sake. I was curious to know how she met her husband, and 
asked her the question. 

*¢Oh,” she replied, smilingly, ‘+ there was nothing out of 


the ordinary in our meeting. He was an intimate friend of 


my brother, and I knew him well for two years before we 
were married. Tis family was bitterly opposed to it, for, 
although I was of a higher caste, they looked upon me as 2 
heretic and an outcast, and by marrying me he lost his caste 
tlso. They wrote very cruel letters to us both, and_ his 
brother never forgave him, but his cousin and his wife, who 
were very angry at first, when they saw how happy we were 
relented, and begged us to join them in a family reunion. 
which we did, and spent a very happy week under their roof. 
Put I never would consent to take my meals with them. My 
husband and myself dined alone. We were treated at first 
very unkindly by many who had once been our friends. I was 
insulted privately and publicly, even by people of lower caste. 
My own aunt had to visit me secretly for fear of endangering 
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her caste by associating with me; but gradually, as they saw 
we were independent of them and their opinions, they came 
around one by one, and we had as many friends as we needed 
to make our lives happy. I lived very much as American 
ladies do. I never veiled my face when I went abroad, and I 
received my husband’s friends when they called, conversed 
with them on equal terms, and always addressed my husband 
by the pronoun ‘thou,’ instead of the plural form of you, 
which is customary with our ladies when addressing their hus- 
hands, to signify that he is more than one individual; in 
other words, that he is worth twice as much to them as any 
one else. A delicate compliment !” 

‘¢ Did you inherit any property when your husband died ?” 

‘¢No; widows in India cannot hold property. All my 
husband’s property, which would have made me very comfort- 
able for life, descended to his brother, as my only child, being 
a girl, could not inherit anything. If she ever marries and has 
a son he will have a rght to a share of the estate.” 

‘¢ Do you find,” I asked, one day, ‘* many women among 
your people who are capable of receiving a liberal education ?” 


‘Yes; among the high caste families there are many of 
intelligence and strength of character. All they need is 
instruction. They would be willing to receive instruction if 
their religion was not interfered with. My aunt was as intel- 
ligent naturally as my mother, but she was perfectly illiterate. 
One day I persuaded her to let me teach her her letters. We 
went into a quiet room with great secrecy, and she took her 
first and only lesson, for she begged of me afterwards never 
to tell any one that she had committed such a crime.” 

Women in the cities live almost entirely within doors. 
They have no amusements, no recreation, like music or 
embroidery. Their chief accomplishment is the making of 
preserves and other dainty dishes, for India produces many 
fruits and vegetables unknown in this part of the world. 
When they go out they must be veiled or in a close carriage, 
and always accompanied by some elderly lady. Their houses 
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are built cither of bamboo or clay, and the furniture of 


the wealthy classes is of European style, like our own. The 
women sit generally on the floors, but not as the Japanese do, 
with their feet tucked under them. Ramabai described to me 
one house which she visited, where the husband, who was an 
unusually liberal and good man, slept on a handsome bed, 
curtained with mosquito netting, while his wife and children 
found such rest and sleep as they could get on the floor. 

In the country women enjoy greater freedom and more 
out-door exercise. A cousin of Ramabai’s has a country 
home, surrounded by large grounds containing a large pond, 
where the ladies of the family go in swimming every day. 
The lower caste people have much the best of life everywhere, 
so we see there ave compensations to those condemned to a 
humbler sphere. 

Riumiabai’s early years were spent in the mountains, 
where she was as free und as active as a deer. She told me 
that often she had climbed bare-footed up and down precipi- 
tous cliffs where the least misstep or dizziness would have 
been fatal, but her passionate fondness for flowers and her 
love of grand scenery tempted her into many a dangerous 
exploit. She is an enthusiastic lover of nature, animate or 
inanimate, and since she came to America has collected choice 
botanical and mineral specimens to take back with her. Nat- 
uruly, the beauty of Puget Sound delighted her, as we 
glided past its wooded banks and pebbly shores, where slic 
longed to have a chance to gather shells and mosses. The 
sight of a slender crane upon a log reminded her of the cru- 
elty of killing so innocent and beautiful a creature, and she 
was eloquent on the subject of hunting and fishing. She 
regarded it as a relic of barbarism for man to use his superior 
strength and skill to ensnare and murder these helpless creat- 
ures. ** Until your civilization abhors needless cruelty, it 
cannot boast of its superiority in that respect over the East, 
where men are humane to birds and animals.” It seemed to 
grieve her even to see our canary birds in their cages. ‘1 


love better to see them free,” she said. 
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There is not 2 creature that walks the earth, however 
sundl, but claims some share of her kindness. There was a 
charm in the gentle little stranger that won all hearts. 

She was an earnest advocate of dress reform, and though 
she argued skilfully and never consented to a compromise 
where she thought she was right, she did so without ever 
wounding the most sensitive feelings of her opponents. 
«You bhune the Chinese,” she said, ** for cramping the feet 
of their children, and yet you compress the most vital orgens 
and call it a ededized taste. If the Chinese did what vou do 
the rest of the world would say it) was a barbarous custom.” 
After many similar talks, she called my attention one day to 
a physiology that had two illustrations ; one representing the 
Venus de Milo and the other the fashionable figure of today. 

‘Now which do you think is the most beautiful? 7 she 
asked. ¢* Do you think we ean improve on nature? Listen!’ 
aid she proceeded to read from the book, but [interrupted 
her by saying: 

‘Don't you suppose T know all that?” 

“Yes, I dare say, but [I think your memory needs 
refreshing.” And there the matter ended for the time being, 

It may not be inappropriate here to insert a few remarks 
about the persons and feets that were influential in making 
Ramabai a Christian. When I asked her once what had 
inspired her to take up this work, she answered me in one 
word: ‘* Suffering.” Not only what she had suffered herself, 
hut what she saw in countless homes as she travelled on foot 
with her brother over 8600 miles of India. She told me that 
for days and weeks at a time they slept wherever night found 
them; sometimes sleeping by the roadside or under bridges, 
and often suffering for want of food. They were compelled 
to live on the leaves and berries to keep from starving. Yet 
these hardships, that would have made most women callous 
and selfish, only served to teach her the ‘* sweet uses of 
adversity,” to understand the sorrows of others, and to dis- 
cover the best means to relieve them. «* It would be a poor 
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result,” George Eliot writes, ‘if, after all our wrestling and 
anguish, we have won nothing but our old selves at the end of 
it.” Such was not her case. She wrung from the dregs of 
her own cup a drop of sweetness that changed suffering into 
sympathy, and made her what she is. ** Meaner souls,” says 
Emerson, ‘* pay with what they do: nobler ones with what 
they are.” 

It was Ramabai’s good fortune to be thrown in the com- 
pany of one of the greatest and best men of modern times, 
Chunder Sen, the founder of the Hindu sect known as the 
Bramo-Somaj. It is a form of Christianity which originated 
in India, and owes no allegiance or bond to Western Christ- 
ianity, except as both are founded on a study of the Bible, 
and acknowledge Christ as their teacher and example. It 
numbers now over one thousand converts in India among the 
most influential and intelligent classes. Chunder Sen was a 
man of stately presence and gifted with great eloquence. He 
was the first one who gave Ramabai a Sanskrit version of the 
Vedas to read, and when she saw with her own eyes how 
impure was the source of her own religion, he then offered 
her the ‘living waters ” in the Gospel of St. Luke, and she 
found in Christ’s teachings the comfort and peace that she 
looked for elsewhere in vain. She has been severely censured 
for going about and mingling so freely with the world as has 
been her custom, but she says whenever she has spoken pub- 
licly before her own countrymen, or conversed with them pri- 
vately, while they regarded her with astonishment, they 
always treated her courteously, and many were frank enough 
to admit they would enjoy conversing with ladies, and wished 
it were the custom for them to mingle in society. 

I asked Ramabai once why she intended to take her 
little daughter away from the school where she was so happy, 


to raise her in India. 

‘* Because,” she replied, ‘*I want her to grow up among 
her people, to know them as they are, and to prepare herself 
for the work there is before her. If I left her in England 
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| she would grow up to be an English girl, and not one of us.” 

Ramabai is a true patriot. She loves her nation so well 
that it seems to be a painful necessity that compels her to 
speak against the men in order to enlist your sympathies for 
the women. She does them full justice, I am sure, setting 
down naught in malice, and she defends and praises them 
whenever she can do so truthfully. 

‘¢ How will you get pupils to come to your school?” I 
inquired. ‘ 

‘¢Oh! there will be no difficulty about that. All women 
are free to do as they please after the age of twenty-one, and 
many children will come to me who would otherwise commit 
suicide.” 

*¢ Do you expect to meet much opposition 7” 

«¢ Certainly, a great deal of it,” she answered, with a 
look of astonishment at the question. ‘* The newspapers are 
even now denouncing and threatening me. But I am glad of 
it. It shows they fear me.” 

** And you will have no men near you to protect you?” 

*¢*T do not ask protection from men,” she answered, 
firmly. ‘* There is One who is greater than men who will 
watch over me.” 

I would gladly leave the subject right here, that the 
memory of her words might leave the last and deepest 
impression on your minds, but if you are inclined to think 
this work is too vast for a woman even of her ability to 
undertake, I desire to remind you of the noble reforms that 
women have accomplished in this as well as in other coun- 
tries during the last hundred years. Take, for instance, the 
prison reforms of Elizabeth Fry ; the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the insane by Dorothea Dix; the kindergarten work 
started by Elizabeth Peabody, and the charities without num- 
ber founded and maintained by the energy and benevolence 
of women. The world would be very far below its present 
standard of morality ard civilization were it not for the labor 
of love bestowed on it by women. 
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Then let us not timidly withhold our help from one who 
is as brave, as true, as earnest as any of these, for ** goodness 
is the only investment that never fails.” We are too apt to 
overestimate the greatness of those that are gone, while we 
underrate the greatness of those around and with us at the 
present time. But I do not hesitate to affirm that Ramabuai’s 
name will be placed high on the roll of the noble women who 
have adorned the present century. 

Of the thousands who have heard her speak, how few 
understood anything of the real nature of the woman. Most 
of them regarded ber as a curiosity, and commented on the 
strangeness of her dress, her features, or her manner. Some 
believed that her address was written for her, and committed 
to memory. Others asked, like the cynics of old, ¢* Can any 
good come out of Nazareth?” unwilling to believe that she 
was all she represented herself to be. It is so difficult for 
some natures to comprehend a type of humanity broader and 
deeper than their own petty, narrow selves. But, like those 
Eastern houses, that are cold and uninviting to the outsiders, 
while they are full of beauty, luxury, and hospitality within, 
so Ramabai’s manner to the casual acquaintance was reserved 
and undemonstrative, but to the friend that she admitted to 
her confidence she poured out the varied riches of her mind 
and warmth of her heart. Then it is that one discovers the 
true nobility of her soul, and by the exchange of ideas and 
experiences we find that the same hopes, fears, joys, and sor- 
rows make up the sum of existence everywhere, and _ that 
human nature is human nature, whether one is born under the 
tropical skies or in the Land of the Setting Sun. 

By coming here has she not, then, done something more 
than merely obtain the help she asked for her country-women ? 
Has she not been a missionary to us also, teaching us to look 
upon all nations as the children of one Father, showing us, in 
her example, the beauty of a consecrated life, and proving 
that true Christianity does not consist in creeds and formulas, 
but in living as He lived who ‘‘came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 
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TEN TIMES ONE. 





ADDRESS TO CLUBS." 


A Lenp A Hanp Club, or Wadsworth Club, is a society of 

which the members wish to 
Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a Hand. 

As a society it must make some effort for improving the condi- 
tion of somebody somewhere, or making the world happier or better. 

There have always been such societies wherever men and women 
have met to live with God, for man, in heaven, or to live in Faith, 
Hope, and Love. The four mottoes of the Wadsworth Clubs are 
only a translation into modern English of these three words — 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 

The first club to take the mottoes, as we say, was the Harry 
Wadsworth Helpers, formed in New York in the summer of 1871, 
among boys in a Sunday school. 

The Lend a Hand Club of Boston was formed in the winter of 
the same year. The Chicago Athenzeum took the mottoes in the 
same year. A club was formed in the same year in Chattanooga in 
Georgia, and many of the most energetic Ten Times One people 
undertook the duties of the order. From this beginning of our his- 
tory to the present time, thousands of such clubs have been formed, 
of more or less activity, lasting for weeks, or for many years, num- 
bering now three members, and now many thousands. These socie- 





* Address delivered by Rey. E. E. Hale to the clubs of Boston and 
vicinity April 4, 1889. 
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ties have taken many different names we have record of, perhaps, 
fifty names. Of these the largest orders are the Look-up Legion, 
the Commercial Temperance League, the King’s Daughters, the 
Order of Send Me, and the Order of the Royal Law. 

There are many clubs in England, a few on the continent of 
Europe. ‘There are one or two in Africa, one or two in Asia, and 
there have been active clubs in the Sandwich Islands, in Micronesia, 
in New Zealand, and Australia — perhaps are still. 

There is no central authority to direct the clubs, which have 
but one Master. But they like to correspond with each other, and 
for this purpose set on foot a circular of mutual correspondence in 
1880. This circular has become the magazine named LEND a 
Hanp, of which I am editor. And to this circumstance it is due 
that I was chosen president of the Central Organization, at the 
annual meeting held at Chautauqua in August last. The duties of 
the Central Organization are simply to receive reports from clubs 
and members, and to advise in regard to the activities of clubs and 
their methods. This brings us here into a large and curious corre- 
spondence with all parts of America, and an occasional correspond- 
ence with the rest of the world. I have invited the clubs in and 
near Boston to meet today to hear some report of the past year, and 
some suggestions for future activity. 

To impress the unselfish side of religion — this may be said to 
be the business of a good Lend a Hand Club. I am fond of saying 
that, for young people; they make a good education for public 
spirit. The larger proportion of existing clubs are formed among 
boys and girls. But the association of the Commercial Temperance 
League and that of the King’s Daughters show the value of the 
organizations among men and women. And many instances, like 
that of the earliest Lend a Hand Club, so named, show what will 
happen when a club formed of children holds on upon its work for 
fifteen years, so that the boy of ten is a man of twenty-five, the girl 
of ten is a woman of twenty-five. They are banded together with 
the old enthusiasm and affection, and they have the spirit and 
power of young manhood or womanhood. The Harry Wadsworth 
Club of Springfield, formed not ten years ago among boys in a Sun- 
day school, ‘s now a club of young men who maintain a public read- 
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ing room and library, for the benefit of all comers, which is one 
of the valuable institutions of the city. This is only one among 
several such instances. 

No two clubs exactly resemble each other. We have clubs of 
men, clubs of women, clubs of men and women, clubs of boys, clubs 
of girls, clubs of men and girls. In some churches there are clubs 
of little children, of young men and maidens, and of the older people, 
who unite in a monthly meeting. ‘The essential of a club is that 
it shall, at every meeting, direct a part of its time and money, if it 
have any money, to the benefit of somebody outside itself A Mutual 
Improvement Society isa very good thing, but, until it attempt some- 
thing for the good of others, it is not a Harry Wadsworth Club, or 
a Ten Times One is Ten. 

We are asked every week how a new club should be formed. As 
good a way as any will be this: Let the leader or founder of the 
enterprise bring together two, three, or four persons interested, care- 
fully read some of the plans of other clubs, determine how often 
and where the meetings may be, and designate each one new mem- 
ber. At the second meeting, choose a president and secretary and 
begin. The by-laws and constitution will soon take care of them- 
selves, and may be left to grow as needed. But the order of the 
meeting should be determined early, and at the earliest meetings 
some enterprise to test the working force of the club should be 
adopted. A letter to the Central Secretary will bring advice, and 
documents showing how other clubs have gone to work, and, if it is 
wished, the names of neighboring or distant clubs for correspondents. 
Meetings in the working part of the year— whatever that is—should 
be held as often as once a fortnight, better once a week. A written 
report should be made, long or short, each week by somebody, from 
which, at the end of the year, the club shall know what it has really 
done, and can take a start for future undertakings. 

The principle of the clubs requires regular enlargement. If 
they make any contribution to the working force of similar institu- 
tions, it is in the suggestion that everybody is to try to quicken 
someone else to unselfish activity. 

Among the very few passages not in the New Testament which 
the ancient fathers of the church preserved in giving an account of 
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the words of the Saviour is the following interesting parable. The 
best critics agree that it is “certainly based on a real discourse.” 
It embodies in a very picturesque way the principle of ‘ ‘Ten Times 
One is Ten: ” 

THE PARABLE OF THE VINE AND THE CORN. 


‘The Lord taught of those days (of His future kingdom on 
earth) and said, ‘The days will come in which vines shall spring up, 
each having ten thousand stems, and on each stem ten thousand 
branches, and on each branch ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot 
ten thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall give five-and-twenty measures of 


wine. And when any saint shall have seized one cluster, another 


shallery: ‘IT ama better cluster, take me; through me bless the 
Lord.” Likewise also,’ he said, ‘that a grain of wheat shall pro- 


duce ten thousand ears of corn, and each grain ten pounds of fine, 
pure flour, and so all other fruits and seeds and each herb 
according to its proper nature. And that all animals, using for food 
what is received from the earth, shall live in peace and concord with 


one another, subject to men with all subjection” . . . And he 
(Papias) added, saying, ‘ Now these things are credible to them 
which believe.” And when Judas, the traitor, believed not, and 


asked, ‘How then shali such productions proceed from the Lord?’ 
The Lord said, ‘They shall see who come to these times.’ Of this, 
then, Irenzeus adds, ‘ Isaiah prophesied.’ ’’ Isaiah xi. 

Steady enlargement has been found possible. 

It is, however, precisely here that the hopes of young project- 
ors are disappointed most often, and it is precisely here that the 
endeavors of those who lead clubs should be directed. The original 
sketch of the Wadsworth Clubs supposed that at a meeting of ten 
friends a beginning was made by them of vigorous effort in quicken- 
ing the world to Faith and Hope and Love. At the end of three 
years they found that a hundred were engaged in this work. In 
three years more there were a thousand. Hence their motto: — 


Ten Times One is Ten. 


As the first club was supposed to be formed in 1861, and to 
have enlarged to 100 members in 1864, the addition of eight ciphers 
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in twenty-four years made 1,000,000,000 persons pledged to God 
and to each other in Faith and Hope and Love. The world was rep- 
resented as rejoicing — in the unanimity of all conscious men and 
women —in the pure and original Gospel of the Son of Man. 
When, in fact, 1885 came and no such result was visible, eager 
enquirers asked me what the matter was. I had to reply that the 
trouble was not in the principle, but in the application of it. Like 
Mr. Lowell's hero— people believed in the great Laws of Life, but 
were against their enforcement. Alas! I could name more than one 
club of ten which had not enlisted one hundred members in three 
years’ time. And it was as true as always that, whilst ten times 
ten is a hundred, once one always remains one. 

It will readily be’scen that so soon as a clu) outgrows its place 
of meeting, or other arrangements of convenience, it is best to divide 
it into two or more clubs, closely tied together, but still resolute that 
at the end of the year there shall be more workers than there were 
at the beginning. This is essential in ‘Ten Times One is Ten. 

The habit is now well established of an annual meeting at 
Chautaugua in New York, at which a general report is presented 
of the central organizations. Such a meeting was held last August, 
and the report of it was printed at that time. In various neighhbor- 
hoods local meetings are held from time to time, such as this which 
convenes us today, and, in every such case, we find the existence of 
clubs which had not reported to us before. Thus the Welcome and 
Correspondence Club of this state invited eight clubs to the annual 
meeting of last year. Sixteen clubs accepted, and twenty-five came. 

Without now attempting further detail of the plan and method of 
the various orders, which are familiar to most of those here, I will 
give a very brief digest of the year’s work, and then make some 
suggestions as to what may be done in this vicinity. 

We have the names of nearly 500 clubs on our register, most of 
which are probably now in activity. 

These names frequently include many sub-organizations. 

Especially the King’s Daughters, founded in 1886, includes 
clubs in every city and town in the country, and many individual 
members who are not affiliated to any Ten. 
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The Commercial Temperance League, formed in 1887, includes 
members in almost every important town in the North, recruited hy 
the energy of Mr. 8. A. Haines. 

The Look-up Legion, which is the oldest of the separate large 
orders, having been founded in 1874, exists mostly in the Sunday 
schools of different parts of the country. 

We have received reports from almost every state in the Union. 
in the year which has gone by. In October a very large meeting of 
King’s Daughters was held in this city, and was addressed by the 
founder, Mrs. Bottome. In delivering public addresses in different 
towns in America I have often asked the members of this order to 
remain after the general exercise, and in every instance some one or 
more members have been present. The society is quite unobtrusive. 
but the public evidences of its work appear everywhere. 

For the future I hope we may start on an active year, with a 
serious sense of the possibility of organizing the interest which yours 
people certainly feel in relieving need, and improving the world. 

Go ye out into all the world and preach good tidings to every 
creature. We cannot persuade ourselves that this means, put some 
money into a contribution box, and send some one else to preach to 
heathen. Nor on the other hand does it mean that I am to leave 
father and mother and brother and sister, my poor neighbor, or this 
lonely exile, to go myself to the other side. When I am there Bos- 
ton will be on the other side of the world, and certainly somebody 
must take care of Boston. No: it means that I, who am God's 
child, am to follow tlie Saviour in carrying this good news to some- 
body. The good news is that God is, and is here my Father: that 
man is, and is here my brother, and that these other men and I live 
in heaven, and not on this earth alone. I and they together must 
make this good news known and understood by every creature. 
That is my business and theirs. And we cannot do this alone. We 
must do it together. Asa signal of ¢ogether we will join ourselves 
to others. We will meet them sometimes. We will show our colors 
by wearing such a badge as this, or in some way we will let the 
drowning man know that what he sees dimly through his wet eyes is 
not a post firm fixed in the bank, but is a living man, who may be 


willing to kelp him. 
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If two of us, or three, are willing to unite in such effort there. 
will be larger help than ours to carry it on. And we will see if 
there be not a fourth who is willing to join the three, and then a 
fifth who will join the four. I know a club of young men in this 
city which exists to find out ‘how other people live.” I think that 
a very noble and necessary beginning. So soon as we find out the 
larger question of brotherhood comes in, How can our united life he 
better than our lonely life? JLow ean I befriend him’? ITlow ean 
he befriend me? ‘To put this question tangibly and_ practically — 
so to put it that in April of 1890 we may have some visible answer 
to the questions propounded in April of 188!'—this is the real 


purpose of our meeting of today. 


HELP FOR HINDU WIDOWS. 


The following notice of work for the school which the Pundita 
Ramabai has already established in Bombay for the high-caste 
Hindu widows has been sent to the editor of this department with 
the hope of enlisting the co-operation of clubs. She has no hesita- 
tion in recommending the work to the clubs. The Ramahbai Associa- 
tion endorses this appeal, and clubs which are interested can corre- 
spond with Mrs. Dana. Readers will find an article of much inter- 
est on Ramabai and her work in the present number of Lexp a 
Haxp. Their attention is also called to a letter from the Pundita 
herself, giving the history of one of her pupils. ] 

As tHe Ten Times One Clubs frequently express themselves 
through your columns as holding themselves in readiness to work 
for new objects which may be presented to them, the suggestion is 
offered that some of them should interest themselves to do something 
to help Ramabai in the work which she is trying to accomplish for 
high-caste Ilindu women, and chicily for the millions of child- 
widows of India. Will any who would like to do this communicate, 
for suggestions and information upon the subject, with Mrs. G. N. 
Dana, 318 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 








Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. — James IT. 8. 
On 
[ \ 


ORDER OF THE ROYAL LAW. 

Tats Order has for its special object the interests of women and 
children, and will endeavor to secure for them such influences and 
teaching as may tend to make their lives useful and happy. 

For women and young girls, opportunities for training and 
improvement should be sought in the directions indicated by 
individual aptitude and capacity. 

Nurseries and Kindergartens being recognized agencies for the 
care and development of children, and classes for all the most desir- 
able pursuits being also established for young persons, the Order 
will seek to cultivate friendly relations with existing societies, and 
provide for the payment of dues to them, for aid and instruction 
given to pupils at the instance of its members. 

The hope of the Order is that its efforts may finally result in 
the establishment of Industrial Homes for women, where women 
and children may find shelter, training, and occupation, this last to 
he followed for profit, for pleasure, or for the benefit of the Home, 
according to personal, inclination. 

The badge adopted is that of the ‘*Ten Times One is Ten” 
Clubs, the distinguishing color being pale blue. 

The ‘Tens or Circles will include men, women and children or 
otherwise, at the option of each founder or president. 

Members preferring other objects than those specified will 


pursue such at their pleasure. 
Tens or Circles will correspond with and report to the Secretary 
in New York City. 
MISS ELIZABETH RAMSAY KIDD, 
Sec’y of “ Royal Law,” 
187 W. 74th St., New York City, 
E. E. HALE, President Ten Times One. 
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REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


Persons who are forming clubs, or are interested in Ten Times 
One work, are requested to address all letters of inquiry to Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, Lawrence Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary of the clubs, and will 
gladly give information or help in forming them. It is desirable 
to keep the list of clubs as complete as possible, and all clubs based 
on the Wadsworth mottoes which have not sent in their names are 
requested to do so. 


BOSTON. 

Tur Unity Lend a Hand Club has had an existence of two 
years, and is composed of eleven members, ten of them being girls 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. 

The first season we “ lent a hand” in various little ways, such 
as having an entertainment, composed of recitations and music, and 
giving the proceeds to the Children’s Mission; dressing dolls for the 
Children’s Hospital, and carrying picture cards and books there. 
At the end of the season we gave the small sum we had left in our 
treasury to the Fresh Air Fund. 

This winter we have spent most of our time rehearsing a little 
operetta, which was given at a private house the last of March, and 
by which we made about $20.00. 

We gave $16.00 to Mr. Chandler of Parmenter Street Chapel 
to pay board of two little children whom he has in charge. 

We have also taken cake to the Children’s Mission twice 
through the winter; have bought flowers of a girl who needs help, 
and paper dolls of her sister, who is an invalid. 

We enjoy our meetings and feel we have done some little good 
through the past season. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 
OUR society has increased in numbers, having now some forty 
members. The work of the past year has been almost entirely con- 
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centrated on helping the church and Sunday school by purchasing a 
new organ, which we have almost paid for. Outside of this we 
have done some work in helping to relieve two or three destitute 
families. Almost all of the members of our society are girls who 
are engaged in some daily occupation. We intend in a few weeks to 
hold an entertainment, by which we hope to complete the payment 
for the organ, and after that we will plan new work for the coming 
year. We meet regularly every two weeks on Tuesday evening 


DANVILLE, VI. 

Ovr little Lend a Hand Club had ten members during the fall. 

but two have gone to other towns, and during the winter we have 
had to omit the meetings. The girls live on farms from one to 
three miles from the village, and do not come in even to church, 
We meet occasionally, and they are keeping their pledge. They 
have not quite finished the scrap books yet. They are much inter- 
ested in the work. Our special work is to help the mothers. Thiey 
are pledged to do one kind act each day, and to do all they can to 
please and help their mothers. I can see many instances where 
the society has helped them. We have just formed a ten of King’s 


Daugliters here. 


CLINTON, MASS. 


Tne Lend a Hand society is only three months old, and num- 
bers already severity members. Its objects are to cultivate a spirit 
of devotion and to do good works. ‘The society is divided into about 
half a dozen departments. 

One department consists of young girls who are learning to 
sew: another of older girls who can sew and do sew for the benefit 
of those in need of clothing. 

The duty of another department of girls is to visit those girls 
who have been absent from Sunday school fur one Sunday, find out 


the reason and report to the person in charge of that department. 
We have also a department composed of boys, who visit the boys 
who have been absent from Sunday school. Whether the Lend a 
Hand society has anything to do with the growth of our Sunday 
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school is not certain. At any rate we have increased within a short 
time from an attendance of about a hundred to about a hundred 
and sixty, our largest number on any Sunday having been one 
hundred and sixty-four. There seems little doubt that this visiting 
the absent scholars by members of the Lend a Hand society has had 
something to do with the increase. We hope to form a department 
of older people to visit those who absent themselves from church 
services. This is a good way of finding out who is sick in the 
society. 

Still another department of the Lend a Hand is the young 
men’s mid-week class. They meet every Wednesday evening in the 
pastor’s study, and discuss some one of the interesting questions of 
the day. At the last meeting was discussed the subject of the 
political parties of today. Professor Bryce’s ‘ American Common- 
wealth ” was used as a basis for discussion. At the next meeting 
the subject of “* Strikes” is to be discussed. Two of the members 
of the class will lead off, one for, the other against; then all 
present are required to speak. It is a regular debating society. 

Each of these departments has a head or leader, who is required 
to report at the meeting of the society once in two weeks. 

We have a religious meeting every vther Sunday evening. 
Familiar hymns are sung, and also our club song, written by one of 
the members. We have a responsive service and prayer. Work 
done is then reported, and work to be done is suggested. The last 
thing we did was to buy some wood and coal for a poor family. 
Selections from the best literature are read by members appointed at 
the previous meeting. These selections are discussed by anyone 
present. Sometimes a member prefers to make some original 
remarks, and this is encouraged. 

We try to limit the meeting to one hour, but thus far the 
interest manifested has been so great that few were ready to close at 
the expiration of the hour. Nevertheless we have closed, and the 
result has been that the members look forward to the next meet- 
ing. Our aim is to lift up the heart and mind of everyone, and 
strengthen the will to do good on every opportunity. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


PUNISHMENT OF DRUNKARDS. 


Rev. Freperick B. ALLEN, whose large experience is 
such as to demand great respect for his opinion, proposes a 
radical improvement in the methods used in Massachusetts 
for the punishment of drunkenness. 

There is no subject on which so many experiments have 
been tried, and with regard to which the experiments are 
so unsatisfactory. In many countries drunkenness is not 
regarded as a crime, but the tendency in America has been 
recently to punish the drunkard, and to attempt to reform him 
by punishment. Mr. Allen, calling attention to the fact that 
one poor fellow has been sent to the House of Correction 
more than one hundred and thirty times, makes the following 
suggestions : — 

First: Retain the fines as at present (or, in time, 
double, treble, or quadruple them). 

Second: Have them paid by the right people. 

(Parenthesis: Who now pays the fines of the poor men? 
It is largely their hard-working, overburdened wives and fam- 
ilies, and friends. It is the industrious and the innocent who, 
with infinite toil, raise the small sum required, and as soon as 
it is forthcoming the man is released and returns to the city.) 
The fines should be all paid by the saloons! If the court can 
be reasonably certain where the last liquor was procured 
which made the man drunk, the fine shall be assessed upon 
that particular saloon. Where, as would usually be the cuse, 
this cannot be satisfactorily determined, it should be assessed 
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upon the saloons of the police district where the arrest was 
made. If the arrest is on the line between two districts let 
the fine be assessed upon them together, each paying half. 
Third: Have the men arrested detained for a long 
enough time to identify them and learn how frequently and 
recently they have been arrested. The present method is per- 
fectly absurd. We have special penalties for the second, 
third, or fourth arrest within a year. The men, however, are 
seldom identified until they get to Deer Island. The first 
question always put there is: ** When were you last released 
from here?” James Q 
served eleven terms of thirty days each in one year, and yet 





n, of whom I spoke first, has 


went down every time for a first offence. 

Fourth: Ifa man has been arrested three times pre- 
viously within the year, let him then receive an indeterminate 
sentence. From this class the more hopeful cases might be 
selected for our state inebriate asylum — when we get it! 

Fifth: Release all the men thus identified who have not 
been arrested for drunkenness thrice within twelve months. 
Their fines are paid by the saloons, and the state is released 
from the expense and care of boarding them in comfort for a 
month, and doctoring them up so that they are fit to be profit- 
able customers again for the saloons. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this method has this one supreme 
merit: It makes it, for the first time, for the saloon keeper’s 
interest that men should not get drunk. 

I have seen a half-drunken man stand at the door of a 
saloon, and by his side was a policeman. The man was not 
quite drunk enough to arrest. He enters the saloon door, 
and, presumably, in a few minutes, emerges, ripe for the 
state to take and spend twenty or thirty dollars upon in its 
enginery of police, station, tombs, court, steamboat, Deer 
Island, hospital, and boat home again. If this new measure 
could be adopted, every saloon keeper knows that that nicke, 
for the last drink will cost him his share of a five or ten doll 
lar fine. My own conviction is that, under such a measure- 
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the arrests for drunkenness would be reduced one-half, at 
least, if not two-thirds. The saloons would refuse drink to 
men who were near intoxication, or would take care of their 
victims, so that they should not fall into the hands of the 
police. We should at once relieve the pressure on our courts, 
and could handle the fewer cases which came to them with an 
eye to reform. 

The present fines may be found not quite large enough to 
bring suflicient pressure on the saloons. If our court fines 
for drunkenness are estimated at an average of two hundred 
dollars a day for the three hundred working days of the year, 
that would make an annual total of sixty thousand dollars to 
be paid by the saloons, if the same number of sentences con- 
tinued. This, divided among fifteen hundred saloons (our 
present number), would mulct them at forty dollars each. 
Or, if the reduced number of licenses are granted next May, 
it would cost them eighty dollars each. I think all will feel 
that this is not a large enough sum to coerce very strongly. 
This danger can easily be avoided by doubling or trebling 
the fines. 

I desire, Mr. Editor, to make, through you, an earnest 
appeal to the public and to our legislators to stop the present 
stupid, fruitless, demoralizing, and costly method of treating 
drunkenness. If we are not to have prohibition, if there are 
to be licenses granted in Boston, then : — 

First: Let the saloons pay the fines for drunkenness. 

Second: Release men arrested for this offence as soon 
as identified. 

Third: Only detain those previously arrested three 
times within twelve months. 

Fowth: Give such common drunkards an indeterminate 


sentence. 

Fifth: Classify such men, putting the more hopeful 
cases in a state inebriate asylum. 

Sixth: Raise the fines until the maximum pressure prac- 
ticable is brought to bear upon the saloons. 
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MACHINE VOTING. 


BY C. F. CREHORE. 


Mr. J. W. Runes of St. Paul has produced a contriv- 
ance for voting by machinery without the intervention of the 
ballot. Its simple conception is a ‘* key-board,” in which 
each kéy shall represent an individual candidate for some 
office, and in which pressure upon the key is registered upon 
a suitable record page. 

The keys are arranged in rows. In a vertical direction a 
row includes one party’s nominations for each office to be 
filled. Read horizontally one finds in succession each candi- 
date for the office to which that line is devoted. Ingenious 
checks prevent misuse, duplicate voting, ete. 

No provision seems to be made to enable one to vote for 
i name not previously announced as a candidate and having 
a key assigned to it. 

While scattering votes are useless in almost every case, 
nevertheless the voter has the indisputable right to vote for 
whom he chooses. Ballots might be allowed to be cast for 
names not on the keys, and avoid the difficulty arising from 
this cause. The system secures secrecy of the vote and 
should work rapidly. 

As the registration is cumulative, by unit increments, for 
each key, the last registration is that of the total vote of the 
undidate, thus avoiding the onerous work of selecting and °* 
counting the vote for each individual, and ensuring prompt- 
ness in making election returns. 

While probably susceptible of farther improvement, the 
machine seems to offer a very good method of receiving and 
recording votes. 





THE LONDON HOSPITALS. 


THe Charity Organization Society of London has issued, 
under the modest title of «* A Memorandum on the Medical 
Charities of the Metropolis,” *a document of great interest, 
not only in London, but in all cities. 

There are in London eleven general hospitals with 


schools attached to them. These hospitals provide altogether 


4,525 beds, of which 3,398 are occupied. During the year 
1887 these eleven hospitals dealt with 44,364 in-patients and 
551,663 out-patients. They share hetween them nine hundred 
und seventy-six nurses and sisters, including probationers, and 
the medical staffs number sixty-two consulting and two hun- 
dred and twelve visiting surgeons and physicians, one hundred 
and nine resident medical officers, and eighteen dentists. 
Besides these hospitals with schools, there are eight general 
hospitals and sixty-seven special hospitals, dealing with 
32,500 in-patients and 505,150 out-patients, making a grand 
total of 1,133,677. But great as these numbers seem to be, 
they are by no means all, for there are also thirty-nine volun- 
tary or part-pay dispensaries, whose patients are estimated at 
264,500; thirty-one provident dispensaries, with 117,150 
patients ; and forty-four rate-supported poor-law dispensaries, 
whose patients number 114,985. There are thus two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight hospitals, dispensaries, and infirmaries 
within the metropolis, together dealing with nearly 1,700,000 
patients, of whom 122,047 are treated within the walls of the 
institutions themselves. The full meaning of this enormous 
total can only be properly appreciated when we reflect that it 
represents the annual incidence of accident and disease among 
one part of our metropolitan population —the people who 
are professedly too poor to turn to the local medical practi- 
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tioner, and, with the exception of the 117,150 cases dealt 
with by provident dispensaries, too poor or too improvident 
to avail themselves of the numerous friendly and benefit 
societies. Five general hospitals are entirely free, namely, 
the three great endowed hospitals of St. Bartholomew’s, St. 
Thomas's, and Guy's, the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn- 
road, and the Great Northern Central in the Holloway-road. 
Pressing cases which demand immediate attention are admitted 
at once to all of the general hospitals, but the majority of 
them require in ordinary circumstances a letter of introduction, 
and some expect a small payment. 

This enormous enginery requires a great deal of money, 
and has a great deal of money. The two hundred and thirty- 
eight institutions expend £1,207,749 annually, while they can 
rely on only £1,180,754 income. This is a deficit of nearly 
£27,000 annually. The impression of the authors of the 


’ 


‘¢ Memorandum” is that even for so large a city as London 
the expense is unnecessarily Jarge. Not that they think the 
money lavishly spent, but that people use the charities who 
ought to take care of themselves. The «* Memorandum” calls 
attention to the difficulties incurred by giving medical relief 
free. Where the medical charity is most lavishly distributed, 
the whole tone of independence of the neighborhood is low- 
ered, and more and more attendance becomes necessary. On 
the other hand, in districts where it would be supposed that 
the tone of feeling was the same, the people, having been 
trained to take care of themselves, do take care of them- 
selves, and the relief expenses are comparatively low. For 
instance, the district of Marylebone, with the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, ten special hospitais, four free dispensaries, and one 
provident dispensary, with a poor-law infirmary, sustaining 
two dispensaries, relieved 79,814 persons gratuitously, and 
44,199 more who paid 1s. 7 1-2d. only per head. The popu- 
lation of Marylebone is 155,004. Wandsworth, with a popula- 
tion of 277,026, has but one pay hospital, three provident 
dispensaries, and one general and pay dispensary, a poor-law 
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infirmary, and three poor-law dispensaries. Here medical 
relief was given, from the poor-rates, to only 5,176 persons, 
and the other charities provided for 1,091 only. 

It is, of course, understood that the social grade of 
Wandsworth and Marylebone are not quite the same. But the 
difference, it will be observed, is enormous. Even a compari- 
son between Fulham and Wandsworth shows that Fulham, with 
152,694 people, had 14,840 people who received help for 
nothing, while Wandsworth, with 277,026 people, had only 
6,267 pauper patients. Here the cause of difference seems to 
be simply that in Fulham they could easily get gratuitous 
relief, and in Wandsworth they could not. 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. — Children’s Hospital. Twentieth Annual 
Report. President, Robert C. Winthrop; Secretary, Fran- 
cis H. Brown. The Hospital is for the care, treatment, and 
cure of diseased or maimed children. Current expenses, 
$75,814.73; balance on hand, $2,163.03. 

Boston. — Field's Corner Industrial School. Annual 
teport. Zreasurer, Miss Caroline S. Callender. The School 
maintains classes in dressmaking, millinery, cooking, etc., for 
girls. Current expenses, $887.34; balance on hand, $12.20. 

Boston.— Warren Street Chapel. Fifty-third Annual 
teport. Chairman, Thomas Hills; Clerk, Rev. Eber R. 
Butler. The Society strives for the moral, religious, mental, 
and physical development of children. Current expenses, 
$4,270.77. 

30sTON.— Hospital Newspaper Society. Annual Report. 
Secretary, Grace M. Kuhn. The Society receives and sends 
to hospitals, reformatories, invalids, and needy people, books, 
newspapers, Christmas cards, ete. Current expenses, $392.80 ; 
balance on hand, $255.55. 

Boston.— Berkeley Temple. First Annual Report. 
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Clerk, Edward A. Gilman. The Society is ‘‘ organized for 
city evangelization, Christian nurture, and practical Christian- 
ity.” Current expenses, $12,000. 

Boston. — Lying-in Hospital. — Fifty-sixth Annual 
Report. President, Uriel H. Crocker: Secretary, Rev. 
Henry F. Jenks. The Hospital receives women and cares for 
them during confinement. It also affords outside relief, and 
has established a practical training school. Current expenses, 
$15,467.75 ; balance on hand, $1,867.22. 

Boston.— New England Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. Annual Report. President, Charles J. Bishop; Sec- 
retary, Frederick B. Allen. The Society tries to suppress 
immoral literature, and to secure that legislation which will 
most successfully prevent impurity. Current expenses, 
$2,941.56. 

CHELSEA, Mass. — Soldiers’ Tlome. Sixth Annual 
Report. President, John G. B. Adams; Secretary, George 
S. Evans. This Institution provides a home for soldiers who 
have no pensions. Current expenses, $27,903.02; balance 
on hand, $60,015.44. 

Eiwyn, Pa.— Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Children. Thirty-sixth Annual Report. President, 
Samuel A. Crozer; Secretary, Franklin Taylor. The School 
was established for the benefit of feeble-minded persons, and 
the free fund provides for those who are friendless or entirely 
dependent upon others. Current expenses, $129,158.14; 
balance on hand, $2,657.38. 

Puiwapvevpuia. — Jndian Lights Association. Sixth 
Annual Report. President, Dr. James E. Rhoads; Secre- 
tary, Herbert Welsh. The Association ‘+ represents practi- 
cal and business-like aims and methods for the solution of the 
Indian problem.” Current expenses, $11,518.04; balance on 
hand, $1,101.21. 









RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 
A LETTER FROM THE PUNDITA RAMABAL 


SHARADA SADAN, ) 
Cuowratty, Bomsay, 
April 11, 1889. § 

My Dear Friends: —Our school was opened March 11, 
just one month and ten days after I landed here. I had 
promises of four pupils, but only two came for the beginning. 
One was a child-widow and the other an unmarried girl, 
whose parents intend to keep her under my instruction for tive 
years. There are eight pupils now, two of whom are to be 
entirely supported by our school, and one pupil must be 
helped partly. 

There is a widow sleeping in this room now (I am writ- 
ing at 4 o’clock in the morning) who has a sad and very inter- 
esting history. Her husband died when she was fifteen years 
of age. She knew how neither to write nor to read. Her 
brother-in-law took all her husband's property and even the 
jewels she wore at that time. The laws of this presidency 
tllow a woman to have her husband’s movable property and 
the jewels that she may have received from her father or hus- 
band. But when the joint family system prevails to such an 
extent that three generations, with a dozen cousins and faumi- 
lies, live under one roof and have all things in common, it is 
hard to distinguish one man’s movable property from that of 
another. Besides there is no legal provision made to protect 


a widow from the cruel and fraudulent treatment of her hus-' 


band’s brothers or such other near relatives, so this poor 


Gangabai (this is the widow’s name) was left penniless with- 
out anybody to defend her. Ter father had died and her 
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brothers were too young to understand all that had happened. 
Her dishonest brother-in-law had burnt all legal papers that 
would have established her claim to at least the jewelry that 
was her father’s gift. Gangabai lived in the same town where 
her husband’s home was. ind people helped her a little, 
giving her some work to do. Her head was shaved; all the 
fine garments which she used to wear were replaced by a 
course cloth, the only thing she was to wear henceforth. She 
was persecuted not a little. She was sometimes obliged to 
beg for want of work, and in going about she was jeered and 
laughed at, and sometimes dirt and filthy things were thrown 
in her little rag that served as a basket for receiving food. 
Some kind and wise friend advised her to petition to govern- 
ment to defend her claims and get her lost property from her 
brother-in-law. She sent in the petition three times, but no 
notice Was taken of it because she had no money in hand to 
pay for the government stamp and the lawyer's fees. Justice 
is an expensive and rare thing in this country. Women can 
very seldom get it. A man in Gangabai’s place might have 
been helped inore. Poor Gangabai told me her story with 
tears in her eyes. Thus persecuted b: her people and strang- 
ers alike, and being constantly under torture of hunger, she 
had thrice resolved to cast herself in a well and commit sui- 
cide, and used to carry a lump of opium with the intention of 
putting an end to her miserable lite; but she trembled and 
shrank from the terrible sin. She could not bear to think of 
the consequence of such an act. 

Her belief in transmigration is wonderfully firm. She 
was afraid of another incarnation in woman-kind. Wer con- 
stunt prayer, she says, is ** that she may be so favored by God 
as to be born among birds or such creatures of any other 
kind, but she cannot bear to be born a woman.” I canno 
blame her for such a wish; this is a hard world for a woman 
to be in. 

When Gangabai came here many people tried to keep 
her back. They threatened her with excommunication, told 
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her she was going to a place worse than hell, was going to 
lose her caste and religion. They wished all the plagues to 
come upon her and on the home she was going to, cursed and 
called her bad names; but she knew what was best for her, 
and so she came here in spite of their curses. I am glad to 
say that no plague has followed her here, except the mosqui- 
toes, and her old friends are not altogether free from its 


— 


wholesome bites. 

People are criticising me from all parts of India; they 
prophesy the failure of my attempt; are quite sure that no 
high-caste widow will come here, but ‘the world do move :” 
even the high-caste women don’t seem to be very much afraid 
of such a monster as this school. Six out of the eight pupils 


already enrolled are of the Brahman caste, and the rest are of 


the Vaishya, or the third high-caste. 

Our present school teaching is of a very elementary 
kind. Two or three girls have come here who had studied 
up to the fifth standard in the government schools, but who 
had never seen a map in their school! All the rest are learn- 
ing to read and write. Miss Demmon is a fine teacher. Some 
of my pupils go to her for English instruction, and are much 
interested in their lessons. 

With a great deal of love, I remain 

Yours affectionately, 
RAMABAI. 

The preceding letter was written by the Pundita Ramabai 
to the Executive Committee of the Ramabai Association, and is 
here printed by their permission. The reader will see that 
already the school may be said to be successful. Notices in 
the newspapers of Bombay speak of it well, and a letter 


from Miss Demmon is encouraging. 

Ramabai writes of the opening of the Sharada Sadan, or 
Home of Wisdom : — 

‘¢Mrs. Kashibai Kanitkar presided. This is the first 
instance in history (of this presidency, at least,) in which a 
high-caste Hindu lady presided over such a gathering. The 
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custom was to invite some high official, or a great dignitary, 
or a European lady to take lead on such occasions. I thought 
it was time we were changing the stereotyped pages of cus- 
tom. Hindu ladies should begin to learn how to conduct 
mectings, etc. Mrs. Kanitkar is an educated lady. The 
gentlemen of Bombay accepted the honor of being presided 
over by a Hindu lady very good naturedly. 

‘¢T had the house decorated with flowers and plants that 
had symbolic meanings. Small flower bouquets were given 
to the guests as they took leave of us (this is our custom in 
this country), and the president, the heroine of the day, was 
decorated with large flower garlands and had a fine bouquet.” 

Persons who would like to know more of the work of 
the Ramabai Association are requested to address the secre- 
tary, Miss A. P. Granger, Canandaigua, New York. Contri- 
butions in money may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., Bay State Trust Company, 87 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
AND LIST OF OFFICERS. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSIIP 
desires to secure your co-operation in its work, and asks your considera- 
tion of its objects and amethods as indicated in its Constitution and 
By-laws. The Society hopes to enlist the support of all who sympathize 
With its aims. Each member may fulfil his obligation in whatever man- 
ner is most convenient to him — either by individual effort, or as a mem- 
ber of some other organization. Tt may be made a part of his regular 
professional duties, as in the case of clergymen, teachers, and journalists, 
or he can find his field in his) social or his family circle. Besides the 
advantage of working in acknowledged fellowship with others, he will 
receive the publications of the Society, and such other aid as it may be 
able to render, All those who may desire to connect themselves more 
closely with the organized work of the Society can join the Body of 
Directors, which is, in fact, its active membership. [t is hoped that all 
residing within a convenient distance will avail themselves of this privi- 
lege. should you feel disposed to connect: yourself with the Society, 
please address the Secretary, 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I, Mame.—This Society shal! be called “THe MAssACHUSETTS 
Sociery FOR PROMOTING Goop CITIZENSHIP.” 

Art. Il. Odject. — The object of this Society shall be to disseminate a 
edge of the principles of good citizenship, and to promote the observance of the 
duties imposed thereby. 

Art. Hi. Afembership.— Any person desiring to further the object of 


Society, either by individual or organized effort, may become a member by signing its 
Constitution. ; 

Art. IV. Directors. —The administration of the Society shall be vested ina 
Body of Directors. Any member may become a Director by vote of a majority of 
the Directors present at any regularly called meeting. ‘The original Body of Dir: 
ors shall be elected by the members at the mecting at which this Constitution shall be 
adopted. 

An annual tax of One Dollar shall be assessed upon each Director. 


Art. V. Officers. —The officers of this Society shall be a President, one or 


more Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee consist- 
ing of the President, the Secretary, and five others. 
These officers shall be elected annually by a majority of the Directors preser 


+ of 


the regular annual meeting, and shall perform the duties usually appertaining to their 
respective positions. 
Art. VI. Amendments. — This Constitution may be amended at any regular'y 


called meeting of the Society by a two-thirds vote of the Directors present, such 


amendment having been proposed at a previous regular meeting. 
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BY - LAWS. 


I. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the Monday next pre- 
ceding the Jast Wednesday of May in each year at an hour and place to be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee, due notice thereof to be sent by mail to each 
Director, at least three days previous thereto. The business of such meeting shall 
be first to hear and act upon the reports of the President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
standing committees; second, the election of officers by the Directors for the ensuing 
year; and third, the transaction of any further business which may properly come 
before the Society. 

In addition to the annual meeting, regular meetings of the Society shall be held 
on the last Monday in September, December, and March. Special meetings may 
be called at any time by the Executive Committee. No notice need be given of 
regular meetings, but special meetings shall be called as provided for in the case of 
the annual meeting. 

If. The Directors shall elect annually the following standing committees, of 
each of which a member of the Executive Committee shall be, ex officto, Chairman: 

(1) A Committee on Membership. This committee shall have general care of 
the extension of membership, nominations to the Body of Directors, etc. (2) A 
Committee upon Courses of Reading, and upon Courses of Study in Schools and 
Higher Institutions of Learning, in matters pertaining to Citizenship. (3) A com- 
mittee upon Publications and Lectures. (4) A committee upon Finance. ‘To this 
committee is entrusted the duty of soliciting pecuniary aid to carry out the work of 
the Society. 

III. These By-laws may be amended by a majority vote of the Directors 
| 


present at any regular meeting, due notice thereof having been given at a previous 


meeting. 


To MEMBERS AND FRIENDS :— 

The question is often asked, “ What is the object of the Society for 
Promoting Good Citizenship and what are its members expected to do?” 

1. They are expected, in the first place, to encourage and assist every- 
thing which tends to make men good and intelligent. The @ood citizen 
is, before all else, the good man. The study, teaching, and application 
of the principles of a broad morality lie at the very base of efforts for 
good citizenship. As De Tocqueville saw it to be in his time, so we see it 
to be in ours, the success of a republican democratic government depends 
upon the general moral and intellectual character of the community. We 
need intelligence, education, conscience, and health: and whoever js 
working wisely to promote these, whether as a imember of this Society or 
in his own particular vocation, is working for what makes the foundation 
of good citizenship. 

2. The immediate and special inquiry as to the nature of good citi- 
zenship leads to the study of political history and political philosophy. 
We wish to see more serious and thorough study of what the world’s 
great thinkers in the past have thought and said upon government and 
the state, We wish to encourage a more careful study of our own Amer- 
ican history and institutions, our constitutions and laws, and this in com- 
parison with those of other countries. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. ‘ The cheapest illustrated monthly in the 
world.” Price, $2.40 per year. We have made arrangements with the 
manager of the Cosmopolitan to offer it together with Li END A HaAwnp for 
the unprecedented low price of $2.50. 


Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back 
Look out and not in, 
AndjLend a Hand. 
Orrice oF Ten Times OnE 18 TEN, ) 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. ) 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


To true Cmiers AnpD Orricers OF Clubs: 

Dear Friends :—We receive constant requests for a special Maga- 
zine for the use of our clubs, which may be a help in the conduct 
of meetings, may give information of the progress of our Orver, 
and, at the same time, be a good Home MaGazine. 

To meet this demand we propose to publish 


THE LOOKOUT, 


a Monthly Magazine, to be the special organ of all the clubs. It 
will be edited by 
EDWARD E. HALE 


AND 


MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN, 


the President and Secretary of the Central Organization. 


1. LOOKOUT will furnish suggestions for the management of 


regular meetings, and name activities in which the clubs can engage. 

2. It will contain late reports of the various working organizations. 

3. It will contain some articles interesting even for the youngest 
readers, and give suggestions for their r ading, their occupation ‘and 
their home amusements. 

4. The first eight numbers will contain a serial story of club 
life, by Edward E. Hale, the senior editor. 

5. A regular department of *sOut-door Life ” will interest readers 
in the country. 

6. A short department of ion ” will be prepared by an 
expert in that line. 

7. As we have clubs in all he continents, the LOOKOUT will 
be able to give readers suggestions from all parts of the world. 

Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Ten numbers will 
be sent to any club which remits five dollars, and a larger number 
at the same rates. Epwarp E. Hate, editor. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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